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General Motors 


Symphony of the Air 






ARTURO TOSCANINI conducting Beethoven’s Only Opera 







ee ra e 2% 






with 
Rose Bampton— Jan Peerce— Eleanor Steber— Herbert Janssen — 
Sidor Belarsky — Nicola Moscona— Joseph V. Laderoute and The NBC 
Symphony Orchestra— A Mixed Chorus of 40 Voices. 







“FIDELIO,” given in two parts on December 10th and 
17th, will be the brilliant climax to the 


NINE-WEEK TOSCANINI-BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 










now in progress on the 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY of the Air 








SYMPHONY NOTES, an attractive folder giving advance 


programs, program notes and interesting highlights on the 








composers, conductors and personnel of the GENERAL 
MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR will be mailed with- 
out cost to those requesting it. Address—Symphony Notes, 
Room H, 32nd Floor, International Bldg., New York 20, N.Y. 
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November-December, Nineteen Forty-four 




















DVORAK 
Biblical Songs 


DE FALLA 
Seven Popular Spanish 
Songs (in 1 vol.)....... 


HANDEL 
Alma Mia (Ah, My 


Dearest)..... ‘cconiwiass 


KORNGOLD 
Marietta’s Song from 
“The Dead City”....... 
Thy Gift to Me....... eee 
World So Quietly Sleeping 
You Haunt My Heart.... 


MARX, JOSEPH 
If Love Hath Entered 
CN ea 
Last Eve He Brought 
_ 3 Sr 


O Holy Mary........ re 

Woodland Rapture....... 
PONCE 

ee . 
REGER 


The Virgin’s Slumber Song 


STRAUSS, RICHARD 


Tomorrow (Morgen)..... 


Echo (Thomas Moore)...... 
The Moon (Shelley)........ 


Cup (William Oldys)..... 


Orchestral 
Choral 


ASSOCIATED 





di'liie SONGS 
BY GREAT MASTERS 


for High Voice and Piano 


JUST PUBLISHED 
New Songs on English Texts 
by PAUL HINDEMITH 


On a Fly Drinking out of his 


GE SZ CE Peccece .- Ea. $1.00 


2.50 


-40 


50 


-60 


Ask for our 1944-45 catalogs 


Instrumental 
Vocal 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th St. NEW YORK 19 
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Journal Bulletin Board 





The Business Handbook of Music 
Education. A new edition of this val- 
uable treatise, published by the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, will 
be available on or before January i, 
1945 The pamphlet is distributed free 
to music teachers and teacher-education 
students. Send requests to Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


American Student Song Contest for 
1945. High school and undergraduate 
college students are eligible to partici- 
pate in this contest which embraces all 
countries of the Pan American Union. 
In the United States, the contest is un- 
der the auspices of the U. S. Office of 
Education, sponsored -and directed by 
MENC under the supervision of the 
MENC Committee on Creative Music 
Projects. Contest closes in the United 
States on February 28. For further in- 
formation, see the September-October 
1944 Journal (p. 27) or write for pam- 
phlet. 


Music in the Service of Schools at 
War. A brochure recently produced by 
the U. S. Government Printing Office 
describes the broadened program for the 
participation of music educators and 
music students in the Schools at War 
program. A special MENC committee 
collaborated with the Education Section 
of the Treasury Department's War Fi- 
nance Division in planning the project. 
(See September- October 1944 Music 
Educators Journal, p. 46.) Copies of the 
brochure may be secured from MENC 
headquarters office free upon request. 


Scholastic Awards. Scholastic Maga- 
zine, in coéperation with MENC and 
under supervision of the MENC Com- 
mittee on Creative Music Projects, an- 
nounces the continuation of the music 
composition competition for high-school 
students. Classifications include instru- 
mental and vocal compositions for solo, 
ensemble, ete. Cash awards will be 
furnished as in previous years by RCA 
Victor, Educational Division. For rules 
and general information, write MENC, 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, TI1., 
or Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education. This booklet, listing 
1,124 studies in the field of music edu- 
cation, is the result of several years’ 
work by the Committee on Research in 
Music Education, of which William 5S. 
Larson is chairman, and Arnold M. 
Small, editor. (In 1942 the name of the 
committee was changed to Committee 
on Bibliography of Research Projects 
and Theses.) 

In the foreword Chairman Larson 
states “ many worthwhile researches, 
valuable as a basis for further progress 
in music education, if not for immedi- 
ate use, have been stored on the shelves 
of college and university libraries, there 
to be relatively unknown or forgotten. 
How much of this material existed no 
one realized, but it is doubtful that any 
member of the committee back in 1938 
had the slightest idea that well over 
1,000 valuable studies would be exposed, 
listed, and made available through the 
work of this committee. The com- 
mittee decided that the ten-year period, 
1932-1942, would yield the research 
studies of greatest interest and current 
practical value. Later the work was ex- 
tended to cover two additional years, 
1942-44. . . . In reviewing the titles of 
studies submitted, the committee found 
it necessary to establish a definite cri- 
terion only those studies which by 


their titles indicated a contribution to 
the teaching of music were accepted, 
due allowance being made for studies 
in applied psychology of music, notably 
those done in the State University of 
Iowa, which have contributed so much 
to research in music education. ... The 
committee is deeply indebted to the 
State University of Towa, and to Carl 
EK. Seashore, dean of the Graduate Col- 
lege and editorial associate of the Mu- 
sic Educators Journal, for coéperation 
through which it was possible to make 
this study available for general use.” 

The Sibliography is published by the 
State University of Iowa Press for the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Copies are obtainable from MENC, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, 
at $1.00 each. 


Schools at War. The War Savings 
news bulletin for teachers, prepared and 
distributed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, War Finance Division, is avail- 
able to any interested reader of the 
Journal. Recent issues, besides impor- 
tant references to the National Music 
Project described in the September-Oc- 
tober 1944 Journal, contains material of 
value to all teachers and administra- 
tors concerned with the effective coép- 
eration in the war savings program. 
Contents include suggestions for using 
war savings activities as teacher aids, 
materials which may be secured free, 
etc. For copies of Schools at War, ad- 
dress the Education Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Additional items on page 59. 









= PCOF L ELEMENTARY 
PC CR TE APVANCED 
ECOK TE ThE COSERIONS 


The Wit Lt MOSHEC, CNGNATE Cte 


LEARN 
WITH 
TUNES 


A melodic approach to the 


VIOLIN 


for individual or class instruction 


Book 1—Elementary 
Book 2— Advanced 
by CARL GRISSEN 


Send for approval copies 


The Willis Music Company 


124 E. Fourth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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BAND Stand. Symph. 
BE Feeee Gee. PON, oo ck vcivcccccccdccesccecasece Charles Lee Hill 2.50 3.50 l 
An unusual novelty in today’s sparkling idiom. Already a favorite with 
hundreds of directors. 
ee ee i ti cececemenannded David Bennett 2.00 3.75 
A Dave Bennett original composition—the guaranty of a real welcome 
from directors, players and audiences. ! 
THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG........... Arr. by David Bennett 1.00 1.75 
One of America’s great marching tunes in a superlative Dave Bennett 
arrangement. 
ee sede cb cneebedsecnadsadeeadmauad David Bennett = 2.50 4.25 
oe melodies, fascinating rhythms, make this another Bennett \ 
**hit”’ 
I i at Boh. Makovsky _ 1.00 
A tribute to the national band fraternity by the noted composer-con- 
ductor. +++ 
Rs bi nancy dpeciikameniideameaal Arr. by David Bennett — 1.50 2.73 
The famous Russian Cavalry Song that has become an American favor- e 
ite. Arranged effectively as a patrol. | 
Ee Gr We Fe iickcccccnccunecectsessncvececs Frank Malone = 2.50 4.00 


A delightful “swing”? novelty that will intrigue your players and de- 
light your audiences. 


ORCHESTRA Small Full Symph. | 


































GYPSY CE eee Arr. by Nino Mareelli 85 1.25 
A Czechoslovakian folk tune, in a colorful orchestral setting. 
earn: Arr. by Merle J. Isaac 3 85 1.25 1.75 
Stirring song of Russia’s courageous army. wit a Jy ea 
MEXICAN OVERTURE...............0ceceecee Merle J. Isaac © 1.35 —. 1.85 2.50 
A gay new overture based on favorite Mexican tunes. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR......... Bach-Cailliet = 1.05 1.50 2.00 
An inspired organ work, beautifully arranged for rich 
orchestral color. 4 
HH 
BE 
VLADIMIR DUKELSKY’S serious compositions have earned 
places in the repertoires of the finest orchestras in this 
country; his popular music, written under his pen name, 
Vernon Duke, earns its share of success on the Hit Parade. 
VLADIMIR DUKELSKY COMPOSITIONS 
For Chorus 
Moulin-Rouge SSAATTBB with Soprano Solo and Piano Accompaniment........ 18 } 
Five Victorian Street Ballads (for Women’s Voices): 
She Parted with Her Lover (SSSAA). 16 The Dark Haired Girl (SSSAA).... 15 
The Mulberry Tree (SSAA).......... 15 I Won’t Be a Nun (SSA).......... 15 
The Shepherd’s Holiday (SSSA—A Cappella). . 15 
Concerto for Violin (Violin and Piano*)...........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 3.00 
Concerto for Cello (Cello and Piamo*)............cc eee ee cece eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeees 3.00 
*Orchestra Score and Parts on Rental. 


CARL FISCHER, INC. soston cicaco’s DALLAS © LOS ANGELES 





HAVE YOU ORDERED 
YOUR KITS OF THESE 


P. A. SCHOOL 


MUSIC TEACHING AIDS 


These academic aids to music instruction will definitely advance the 





tempo of learning in your rehea room. They help the instructor, 
they help the student to understand. They are bvief, correct, and 
graphic. fe you have not already ordered, do so today as editions 


are limited and re-runs are uncertain. Order Today Sure. 







APTITUDE TESTS 










Most complete, reliable and easy to use method 
of talent scouting. Eliminates all lost motion. 
Complete Kit includes Test ew Thy al awl 
ing masks (2 included with book); Test s for 
students’ use, 500 for $2.25. Complete outfit 
above for $2.25. 





INDIVIDUAL FINGERING CARDS 


Size 6” x 10” on heavy cards, are widely adopted 
by music directors everywhere. Available for 
Cornet and Trumpet (including Alto Horn and 
Mellophone), Trombone and Baritone, Boehm 
Clarinet, Saxophones, Basses and Sousaphones, 
French Horn, Flute and Piccolo, Oboe, and 
Bassoon. Each Sc. 











Here is the master mind of School Music condensed 
between two book covers, 52 pages, fully illustrated. 
Used and recognized as an authority everywhere. 
15th Edition, each 50c. 









INSTRUMENT FINGERING CHARTS 






Six of them, size 20” x 30’, for use as wall hang- 
ers. These are among the most useful of teaching 
aids, answer innumerable questions. General] 
legible to the student from his chair. Worth muc 
more in any rehearsal room than 25c each. 


Use in “Music Appreciation” study, 24-page booklet 
shows instruments of band and orchestra, traces their 
origin and development. Biographies of 12 fi P s. Wond 

ful lecture and home study material. 10c Each. $1.00 per Doz. Broad- 
side clip sheet for note book work shows clear pictures of instruments, 
gives range, instrumentations, seating and marching arrangements, etc. 
10c Each. $1.00 per Doz. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING: HELPS 










Here is a little book that will really help you to pick 
the “help” you want. Gives full descriptions of the many 
“Ways and Means” P.A. has devised to really assist you 
in your School Music Work. Send today for FREE copy 


of this interesting catalog of ideas. No obligation. 
Write a postal today. 





BAND MUSIC FOLIO 


March size, made of one-piece heavy, tough stock. 
Two sides open. Top corners rounded. 100 for 
$2. Also may be imprinted with school or band 
name at 100 for $2.50. 1461 





¢ PAN AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. DEPT. 1113 ELKHART, in. Jy 
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Radio 





Music America Loves Best. The RCA 
Victor radio series is now broadcast 
over the NBC network Sundays at 4:30 
P.M., E.W.T. (the program was for- 
merly on the Blue network 7:00 P.M. 
Saturdays). Many favorable comments 
are heard from music lovers and music 
educators regarding the character and 
high quality of this major music series. 
The artists who contribute to the pro- 
grams are well known through their 
concert and radio work as well as their 
Victor recordings. Inquiries regarding 
the schedule or other matters pertain- 
ing to the series may be addressed to 
RCA Victor, Educational Department, 
Camden, New Jersey. Paul Thornton, 
formerly State Supervisor of Music in 
Louisiana, is Director of the depart- 
ment. 


NBC University of the Air. One of 
the most attractive books recently re- 
leased is this brochure describing the 
various features of the NBC University 
of the Air, including the “Music of the 
New World” series (Music in American 
Cities) which began on October 12 and 
will continue for thirty-eight weeks on 
Thursday nights at 11:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
The handbook which supplements the 
broadcasts may be purchased from the 
Southern Music Publishing Company, 
Inec., 1619 Broadway, New Yor 19, N. Y., 
at twenty-five cents a copy. 


Symphony Notes. Music educators 
throughout the United States are re- 
ceiving, with the compliments of the 
General Motors Symphony of the Air, 
the monthly edition of Symphony Notes, 
edited by Frank Harting and Jean Har- 
stone. This worthy aid for music ap- 
preciation classes and for general home 
or school use points up the NBC Sunday 
afternoon symphony concerts now spon- 
sored by General Motors. These Sunday 
concerts (5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E.W.T.) 
began October 22 and will continue 
through March 18 with Toscanini, Or- 
mandy, and Sargent as conductors. In- 
formation regarding free copies of Sym- 
phony Notes for distribution to stu- 
dents may be obtained by addressing 
Symphony Notes, 32nd Floor, Interna- 
tional Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


CBS American School of the Air is 
presenting a series of programs, en- 
titled “Gateways to Music,” which be- 
gan on October 10 and will continue 
through April 24. The manual which 
supplements the programs may be ob- 
tained from your nearest Columbia net- 
work station. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
coéperating with the public schools of 
Los Angeles, is presenting a series of 
thirteen young people’s concerts, all to 
be broadcast transcontinentally over a 
Mutual network. The series is highly 
recommended as an important adjunct 
for music and music appreciation 
courses in schools and colleges. In- 
formation can be obtained by addressing 
William C. Hartshorn at the Music De- 
partment of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, 1205 West Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 15. 


Rochester School of the Air Concerts. 
The 1944-45 manual and notebook, is- 
sued by the Rochester, New York, Board 
of Education for the School of the Air 
Concert series described in a recent is- 
sue of the Journal, has been published 
and distributed. The book was pre- 
pared by Howard N. Hinga, Assistant 
Director of Music in the Rochester Pub- 
lic Schools. These concerts by the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra are broad- 
east from the auditoriums of various 
Rochester high schools’ by station 
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BUY MORE BONDS! 


DISTINCTIVE, NEW MATERIAL! 


BMI will send you FREE reference copies of any of 
the choruses listed below on receipt of your request. 


These are but a few of the fine choruses listed in the BMI catalog. Once you have seen 
them, you will appreciate why nationally famous educators so frequently use BMI arrange- 
ments in their Festival Events, Clinics, and regular programs. 





CHORUSES 


15¢ each unless otherwise specified 





Cat. No. S.A. 

iis GARTLAN 

ee oo, ewnnsodeodininwcnmuses ome SCHRAMM 

, ss .  — "SiS caer merGrs Sane ieeren SCHRAMIM 

122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)............ SCHRAMM 

123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband).................. HERNRIED 
S.A.B. 

144 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us............... WEBER-Springer 
146 Silent Night, Holy Night(With Unison Choir) (10c) MOLLER-HOLST 
S.S.A. 

er GOSS-R 
. £ Hiei ee iat ome COULTER- Loftin 
mR eee re NNEY (Arr. by) 
109**The Lites Tee (Pereplcecity). . . oo. ccccccccccccccecce GARTLAN 
ee aia a pn cae ae kale ee wae ee eons 
. & 9 SSSR SE rrr OnE re SCH 
133 1 Wait Alone Beside the Sea................. GESSLER- SIMPSON 
134 Music When Soft Voices Die................. TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
ee ec hea eaneanhce Cxien Nas ebnee EISLER-BLAKE 
. 3) | ita aaa eae ceemnrie rey JOKL-TENNYSON 
. | ll, eerste SCHUBERT-Falk 
147 A Christmas Song (12c) eneeianet es ae 
| 3 ___,_ Re ET SRC ET -BLAKE 
S.A.T.B 
oe) ere KASTALSKY-Ray 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)........... TALLIS-Loftin 
105 Cantata Domino (Sing Unto the Lord).............. HASSLER-Terry 
106 In the Valley Below (20c)..............2006- MANNEY (Arr. by 
Fee I 65. on 6 vvievcvccecesvgrseuncuses SWIF 
110**The Lilac Lng | (Perspicacity)........-++++eeeee- GARTLAN-Braine 
, SS si i“(“wstti(‘“‘ CK RS IE SCHRAMM 
1. ee) )—””COC Re ee mee GENET-ELLIOTT 
116 Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117, hdd cing icnien on MOZART- Binder 
ee eo ns nn ccccrkcasedcovsewnnawe GOSS-R 
118 *The American Song (20c)... 2... ccc ccc ccecees MARTIN- SMITH 
124 God, the All Powerful Ge) Sa aa ara sc gee agi hairs LWOFF-Walton 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide ne 5 arabidr acyl Sina a Hy yew 
126 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song). ..........- SCH 
| de ””t”*«*«S a onan? MONTGOMERY 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c)............. ATTON- ee 


130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy os IRS 5 o's chia ats ir Gla 
131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (12c) . . .. MOLLER-HOLST Can NS 


132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (12c) (Psalm 103) (A Cappella). .GESSLER 
136 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills os Set SE ERWIN-Harlow 
TSF Ge I CUI oo ccc recs ccccacs JOSQUIN DES PRES-Block 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c). . ALEXANDROV. UNTERMEYER 
. 4° “sea ae ee eer wee Falk 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New oe EC ess NCIS 
FOG Te I 6.6 oie Secikccscccccescccennsess ith 1IOTT 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c)....... Se 
150 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (12c).............. WICKLINE 
Tee oat NS. dcasancctcicceddunsancesesaa BLED ROE 
T.T.B.B. 

108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’' Chorus)............ wpatetene Le. by? 
itm |UD, reer RTLA’ 
119 Elegy (A Satire) (Q5c)........... SCHIMMERLING- GUTTERMAN 
139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c)..... ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
G50 BRR Go BOI CONRID oc occ vccccccccccccceccsesss WINKOPP 
153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c)............c cece erence WALTON 
pe PT CT IT ToT IT eT eee WALTON 





*Band and orchestra parts available. **Orchestra parts available. 
Free reference copies of any of the above on request 





We Have Recently Purchased the Following 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY MUSIC BOOKS 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


Children’s Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays.............0000 $1.50 

Ia a a oe dak 1.75 
Concert Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays..............00005: 3.50 
Dance Music the Whole World Plays............. hae saneeoueee 1.50 
et AS RATES cies PES IEC a Sn ar, cya geay ee 1.75 
Light Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays... ..........00-00 eee 71.50 
BN OEE LE PEE Te 1.50 
Modern Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays............0.00005 1.50 
MI aise eta tek tic eR ae russ ou en wile dei-ad be eee ee 1.50 
Piano Classics the Whole World Plays..............:00cceeeeees 1.50 
Piano Duets the Whole World Plays............0.ccceeccecceeee 1.50 
el i. culos dvaeneveeeusce vet 1.65 
Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays... ........00cceccecccctees 1.25 
Recital Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays..............0000 ee 1.50 
Sacred Music the Whole World Loves... ...........000ccceeees 1.50 
NG gods oes Coe aal es Gs scerkanbelgacapeuwe ee 1.75 
NN oo ocd ns Saeed enon kwaddeae eed 1.75 


VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


a oi uo oaks drm BA 3.50 
Light Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays... .........-0-0-000- 2.20 
Modern Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays...............005. 2.5C 
Se I ok oo oe cold eae bh vash ok catens eae 2.20 
Nos cn abn nkdt en sade sceesansecadens 3.50 
es an on iid CRS eee ES 2.20 
Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays... ........ 0. cece cece cece 2.50 


ORGAN COLLECTIONS 


(with Hammond registration) 


Sg CE EP Ee EE ORL ET OE POMPE Te 2.00 
a ee cata dcescaheanecenssascew ane 2.00 
Organ Pieces the Whole pe 2.50 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


a I sie orn cei hinin- oe uinin ah eek ee 1.50 
ee Ma gona sched bees ne setae secawanus 1.25 
ci hac a cue a Se une ee WG wean 1.25 
TO AED PRET ER e  e or Pe) eee 1.50 
Lae SOE GS: THEE WOU BONER se oc cc cicccccsscsecvesecenvene 1.50 
SR a OE OD SEs ores 6:0.60'6 005 099008eevereeeneds 1.35 
ees Lis ey cava e ana ba wees eae a kane 1.65 
Ee ey eee ne 1.35 
Ses es NE WIE SIE. 0 06 cs Nees he ciceccicccévesavens 1.25 


SAXOPHONE COLLECTIONS 


Saxophone Pieces the Whole World Plays 
For Eb Alto, C Melody, or Bb Tenor..........02eeeeeee each $2.20 


GENERAL COLLECTION 


What Do You Know About Music? (Revised)... 2.2... ..6 eee eeee $1.50 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 Fifth Avenue Your Dealer Can Supply These, Too! New York 19, N. Y. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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QlxeN JOHNNY Comes’ 
MARCHING HOME’ | 


a 





E’LL all turn out and cheer — louder than the iime 
Old Siwash won the valley title. 


You'll be givin’ out with every lung you've got—unless 
you're blastin’ your best in the band that's playin’, or unless 
you're marching with Johnny yourself by then . . . 


I'm thinkin’ of the one thing that'll let us cheer ad lib 
—that's the thought of the bonds we bought to give Johnny 
guns, the paper we collected to hold Johnny's food and 
plasma, and the letters we wrote to show Johnny we were 
backin’ him up. 


(And after the celebration I’m goin’ to give a private 
cheer—there'll be plenty of slick new Elkhart horns with 
my portrait on them. Hurrah!) 


‘i 


= J THE ELK 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. "2: 












WHAM. Although published for use in 
Rochester and in the immediate area in 
connection with the radio series, ar- 
rangements to secure sample copies of 
the manual can be obtained so long as 
extra copies are available, by addressing 
the Music Department of the Rochester 
Public Schools. 


FM for Education. This sixty-page 
illustrated manual offers suggestions for 
planning, licensing, and utilizing FM 
radio stations owned and operated by 
school systems, colleges, and universi- 
ties. The author, William Dow Bout- 
well, who is a member of the MEJ Edi- 
torial Board, was until recently director 
of information and radio services in the 
U. S. Office of Education, and is re- 
garded as one of the nation’s leading 
authorities in this field. In the prep- 
aration of the material Mr. Boutwell 
was assisted by Ronald R. Lowdermilk 
and Gertrude G. Broderick of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Every music educator should become 
fully informed so that he may partici- 
pate in the nation-wide movement to 
organize and develop the FM educa- 
tional networks needed to make use of 
the FM channels reserved for education 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission <A first step in every instance 
should be to secure a copy of this 
treatise. Write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, Db. C. Send 
twenty cents for each copy of the man- 
ual desired. 
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ALL-AMERICAN MARCHES 
for Symphonic Band nei ee see 
THE NEW COLONIAL MARCH THE STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 


By R. B. HALL By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


Solo Bb Cornet. ~ SOUSA. 
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Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, 75¢ Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, 75c 
Parts, Each 10c Conductor’s Score, 20c parts, Each 10c Conductor's Score, 20c 
THE LIBERTY BELL KING COTTON 
By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
Solo Bb Cornet ; 
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Symphovic Rand, $1.50 Standard Band, 75c Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, 75c 
Parts, Each 10c Conductor’s Score, 20c Parts, Each 10c Conductor’s Score, 20c 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA THE BILLBOARD MARCH 

By JOHN PHILIP SOUSA By J. N. KLOHR 


Solo Bb Coruet ‘ 
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t MDCOCRCTX by * + John Charch Company 34019 
Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, 75c Symphonic Band, $1.50 Standard Band, 75c 
Parts, Each 10c Conductor’s Score, 20c Parts, Each 10c Conductor's Score, 20c 


THE JOHN CuHurcH Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET THEODORE pREssER co. pistaipurors = PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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children, and ¥ easter thythmic instruc- 
music progr Sh, dances, dramatizations, descants, 
children’s song Sady for all creative techniques, and suggestions for 


of the first six acme A sitnadiadh School the use of accompanying instruments. 











A Timely Suggestion for Music Educators 


Use superb American made 
all wood 
LEHRER RECORDERS 
(Block-Flutes) 
with the new illustrated Self In- 
structor that makes teaching easy 
and successful. 


Ask for price list and your free 
copy of the ‘American Recorder 
Review.’ 


CENTER FOR RECORDER MUSIC, 420 West 119 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Leading Organization for the promotion of the Block-Flute 
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Personal 





Karl Gehrkens, who retired recently 
from his long-held post as professor of 
musie education at Oberlin College, has 
accepted an appointment as guest pro- 
fessor for a six months’ term at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. Mr. Gehrkens is a past president 
of MENC and has held many posts in 
the organization, including membership 
on the Research Council, Executive 
Committee, and the Editorial Board. 


William Schuman has been appointed 
director of publications for the house 
of G. Schirmer, Inc. This is the post 
previously held by such eminent figures 
in the musical world as the late Carl 
Engel and Oscar G. Sonneck. Mr. Schu- 
man was a member of the 1942-44 
MENC Committee on Contemporary Mu- 
sic. 

Howard Hanson, winner of many 
awards and honors during his career as 
conductor, composer, and music educa- 
tor, was awarded the coveted Pulitzer 
prize of $500 for a distinguished music 
composition. The award was made for 
Hanson’s new Symphony No. 4 (Re- 
quiem). 


Richard W. Grant, Chief Music Of- 
ficer in the Ninth Service Command with 
the rank of captain, a former second 
vice-president of the MENC, and a co- 
founder of the Eastern Conference, re- 
cently received his honorable discharge 
from the Army and accepted the post 
of director of music in the public 
schools of Farrell, Pa. 


John Zurfiuh, for many years associ- 
ated with the music department of the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Public Schools, is 
now assistant supervisor of music in 
Louisville, according to an announce- 
ment received from Helen Boswell, head 
of the department. 


Dorothy Hawkins Miller died late in 
the summer. Sincere sympathy is ex- 
tended to her husband, Charles Miller, 
pioneer member and former president 
of MENC who was for many years, un- 
til his recent retirement, director of 
music in the public schools of Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Lester McCoy, formerly of Hartland, 
Michigan, is now associated with the 
Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls where he is assisting with the 
state rural music program directed by 
Cc. A. Fullerton. 


Jack W. Broucek, formerly of Storrs, 
Connecticut, received an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army in the summer 
and is now associate professor of music 
at Georgia Teachers College, College- 
boro. 


Philip G. Swartz, formerly music di- 
rector of the Crowley (La.) Public 
Schools, has received an honorable dis- 
charge from the armed forces and is 
now instrumental instructor in the 
Medina (Ohio) County Schools. 


Pat Apgood has been appointed to the 
Educational Department of Mills Music, 
Ine., New York City. Miss Apgood was 
formerly associated with G. Schirmer, 
Ine. 


G. Dan Robinson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager for 
Silver Burdett Company, and will have 
his offices in the firm’s headquarters at 
New York City. Mr. Robinson was for- 
merly a teacher in the Paris (Tennes- 
see) High School. 

Captain King G. Stacy, former chair- 
man of Region Three NSBOVA Board 
of Control and for the past two years 
music officer assigned to the Ninth 
Service Command, is now Chief of the 
Music Section, A. and R. Branch, Spe- 
cial Services Division, Ninth Service 
Command, with headquarters at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 
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"SCHOOL BANDS 
PLAY THEIR 
PART WELL 

Toor 









— 


PHOTO COURTESY U.S. MARINE CORPS 
“Next to a good fight, a marine loves a band’s rousing, in- 
spiring music! Music is in big demand overseas — but the 
homefolks here need good music, too. Let ws take care of 
the fighting over there—you take care of the music over here! 


“Here at home, you school musicians are the musical ‘spark’ 
which helps keep civilian morale and spirit high... your 
contribution in war bond drives, war rallies, inductee 
send-offs, concerts, and parades is a civilian necessity. Your 
school and community need you. Keep up the good work 
... keep ’em playing.” 
When production for Peace is resumed, new CONN Band Instru- 
ments will be first with the best...in mechanical refinements... 
in intonation...in genuine all-around easier playing qualities. 
Be sure you. get a new postwar CONN —There is no substitute! 


C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 1112 ELKHART, INDIANA 





At present the huge Conn manufacturing 
facilities are devoted to production of war- 
vital precision aerial and marine naviga- 
tion instruments, including: Gyro-Horizon 
Indicators, Sensitive Altimeters, Mounted 
Compasses, Observer Compasses, Large Flat 
Compasses, Binnacles, Indicator Lamps, and 


Silver Airplane Bearings. 





IN PEACETIME— THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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TODA Y—Distanee is measured 


in time, not miles! 


E.M.B. Service— 
As Near as your Warlbox 


Save ——Your car, tires, gasoline. 
Avoid —Crowded trains, streetcars, busses. 


3 Enjoy —MODERN ONE SOURCE BUYING. 
9t's Faster 
to order from §.M. B. 


ONE ORDER .. supplies all your needs—materials, 


equipment and supplies — in one 


ie ees be 





NE prompt shipment. 


ON E LE | TER brings unbiased, authoritative 


advice or information on any 
materials problem. 


; ON I: R EQL J ES | provides professionally selected 
approval materials to meet 


today’s specific needs. . 


You can got good Service today 


Because E.M.B. “carries in stock” all of the finest school music materials of all pub- 
lishers, transportation delays are held to a minimum. Your order is filled from 
stock—shipped promptly. E.M.B. has first hand, up-to-the-minute information on 


scarce and unobtainable items—you are advised at once—in time to make other plans, 


Send your orders direct to 


EpucationAr Music Bureau, INc. 


[ music PUBLISHERS SUPPLY ‘enone | 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











INTER-AMERICAN BAND SERIES 


Published with the cooperation of the } 
Music Division of the Pan American Union 


LATIN-AMERICAN DANCES 


No. 1 YARAVI PERUANO 
(Peruvian Yaravi) 


Luiz Delgadillo 
Arranged by David Bennett 


0 re sedan saseoenecenene . $2.50 Symphonic......$4.50 
Conductor Condensed Score each.............. oo 000 ccceawewce ae 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CoO., INC. 


1619 BROADWAY NEW YORK 139, N. Y. 








Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc. 





Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933. 


Of Music Educators Journal publishe’ 6 times dur- 
ing school year at Chicago, Illinois, . October 1, 
1944, 


State of Illinois i 
County of Cook §* 

Before me a Notary Public in and for the State 
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to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Music Educators Journal and that 
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of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
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MENC STAYS ON THE JOB 


HE PRINCIPLES of codperative planning and effort 

are inherent in our national birthright. The United States 

is a product of the town-meeting plan, of which our state 
and national political conventions and all other kinds of 
conventions are a natural outgrowth. Almost every worth- 
while enterprise in the public interest — governmental, as well 
as commercial, civic, and educational — stems from group 
participation in movements of common concern, involving, 
among other things, meetings of Jeaders and doers, without 
whom there could be no focus, guidance, or success in such 
movements. 

Probably at no other time in our history has greater sig- 
nificance attached to the convocations of Jeaders and doers in 
common cause. Call them conferences, institutes, conven- 
tions, planning meetings, or what you will, these gatherings 
of the people who are taking major responsibility for leader- 
ship and action in the time when leadership and action are 
most needed are the epitome of the American Way of doing 
things. 

The paragraphs on this page are intended as a clarification 
and reassurance for those persons within and without the 
Music Educators National Conference who, perhaps through 
misinformation or misinterpretation, may have some ap- 
prehension as to the plans, operational procedures and pur- 
poses of the Music Educators National Conference, specifi- 
cally in regard to the necessary meetings of our executive 
and delegate groups of state, sub-state, and divisional units. 

The MENC is not alone; there are many other organiza- 
tions which exemplify what we are talking about—a fairly 
sizable group of them associated with MENC as departments 
of the National Education Association. But here we speak 
for ourselves. 


ET IT BE SAID once and for all that we believe there 
would be no American Way—past, present, or future—if 
it were not for the sort of thing represented by the meetings 
which focus and activate the efforts of the army of music 
educators, men and women—leaders in their respective com- 
munities—who, as a group and individually, have probably 
done as much to keep our nation on even keel as any other 
civilian force on the home front. But, we are not over 
the hump. Some of the hardest work is ahead of us. The 
contents of this issue of the Journal point up and support 
this statement. 
With full knowledge of the erroneous impressions that such 
a declaration as this could create, if not carefully and 
thoughtfully considered by the reader, the Music Educators 
National Conference and its affiliates and auxiliaries must in 
duty bound reaffirm the principles and purposes of thé plat- 
form adopted at the St. Louis biennial meeting. To this end 
we expect to continue to carry on the wartime and postwar 
program of music education and of codperation with all 
agencies, including those of the Government, which are con- 
cerned with winning the war and winning the peace—and 
keeping the peace. 
Of course wartime conditions impose difficulties and re- 
strictions which must be taken into account in the adminis- 





tration of civilian organizatory affairs. Raised postage rates, 
higher printing costs, paper shortage, increased overhead, 
transfer of members from active work in the field to the 
armed forces—these are only a few items that have bearing 
on the functioning of the voluntary organization. And then 
there are the transportation and housing problems. These and 
other factors have, perforce, particularly affected meetings 
and other group activities, such as are part and parcel of 
the MENC operational plan. 


he IS WELL KNOWN that none of the meetings held by 
MENC and by the state and sub-state units during the 
war period have been in the prewar pattern. For instance, 
it is obvious that there can be no movement of large student 
groups. In prewar days, student participation in state, re- 
gional, and national meetings each year totaled many, many 
thousands. Some of the most important features of prewar 
programs from the standpoint of the public had the triple 
significance of national events involving civic interest, chil- 
dren, and music. Such activities in all cases where they can- 
not be carried on without transportation of groups from one 
city to another, or without undue tax upon facilities and 
energy, are laid aside for the duration. Practically all meet- 
ings since the beginning of the war have been of the stream- 
lined, workshop type, keyed to needs and demands which are 
immediate, either in relation to the situation today, or in the 
relation of today with the anticipated situation of tomorrow. 

However, rumors, perhaps due to superficial newspaper in- 
terpretations or the first guesses of conclusion jumpers, have 
led some music educators to think that it would be patriotic 
to cancel meetings such as those in the MENC schedule. 
The contrary is true. Regardless of erroneous impressions 
which may be extant, there is no intention on the part of 
anyone in authority to classify such activities as educators’ 
institutes and conferences with horse racing, tournaments or 
good-time conventions. Statements issued from official 
sources should not cause confused thinking regarding media 
and functions necessary to the effort required to maintain 
our national power, our national morale, our leadership as 
exponents of the good things of life—and consequently our 
will to fight for the things we have and to furnish the man- 
power and material to carry on the fight. Indeed, it would 
be paradoxical if any directive or advice from any source 
whatsoever should contradict or nullify those requests which 
continue to come to the music educators from agencies and 
departments most vitally concerned with the prosecution of 
the national effort. 


a it is not possible to carry on the kind of work 
demanded of us without holding district and state meet- 
ings, and at least a number of interstate or regional confer- 
ences, it is the purpose of MENC to carry on its schedule as 
consistently as possible—but always with an eye to possible 
emergency requirements which may call for changes of plan 
or operation. 

Emergency decisions will be made and action taken when 
emergencies must be met. Meanwhile, we must carry on. 


| EGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
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Music Education Problems 


and Prospects 
for 1945 


more education, for higher education, and for more 


FR’ YEARS the American public has had an urge for 


functional education. There was a progressive in- 
crease in school attendance during the years intervening 
between World War I and World War II. 

This war has demonstrated the priorities which come 
to educated and competent 
men and women. It has also 


shown some of the fallacies 
and errors of our present 
educational system. Music 


educators will do well to re- 
vise their concept of educa- 
tion as a whole so as to 


realize not only the oppor- 


tunity but the obligation 
which the arts have in this 


new educational era. The 
values of music accruing to 
the individual, and to the 
complex order of 
which he is a part, are no 
longer debated nor denied. 
Are we ready to accept the returning service per 
sonnel at all levels of musical development with a re- 
vised technique, an adjusted curriculum, and a psycho 
logical approach which will meet their every need? Can 
we learn from their contacts with the life and music of 
the far corners of the world, or do we expect them to 
come back to a narrow philosophy of technique and an 
inflexible past? Are we prepared to absorb, satisfac- 
torily, those who left school to engage in war-plant work 


P) 


with an understanding of their desires and attitudes: 


social 





Hazel B. Nohavec 


Have we informed ourselves of the present trends in 
educational adjustment? Can we think of the individual 
as the most important factor in our work, or are we still 
thinking in terms of groups and masses with no concern 
for the individuals who together comprise these groups ° 

While it is of utmost importance to welcome these re 
turning students with intelligent understanding, we must 
not forget those students who have been in school in- 
stead of in uniform. How can these two groups be in- 
tegrated? The returning student will be impatient with 
complacency, while those who have not been away will 
have difficulty in changing their established routines. 
The-music educator stands at the crossroads of these two 
groups. If music is a unifying element, if it is a catharsis 
lor pent-up emotions, if it 1s a means Of giving expres 
sion to innermost thoughts, if it is a socializing agency, 
music teachers will play a leading part in this glorious 
reunion. Music will continue to march in the place of 
honor at the head of the parade of educational progress. 
Are we prepared to meet this challenge for leadérship ? 
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A SYMPOSIUM BY THE 
MENC DIVISION PRESIDENTS 


A definite effort is being made so that the North Cen- 
tral Division program will assist everyone—regardless 
of specific interests. I am sure this is true of all Divi- 
sions. 

Until final victory is ours and peace once again reigns, 
let us rededicate ourselves to our profession and to our 
country by the following Music Educator’s Pledge: 

Realizing the important role music must play in this emer- 
gency, | will use and share my musical talent and training. I 
will strive to develop the musical ability of others. I will as- 
sume leadership and assist others to be leaders. I will maintain 
musical excellence, but will also help every student to partici- 
pate in some form of music for the sake of what it can do for 
him. I will be a servant and working citizen of my community 
in any capacity in which I am capable. I will contribute my 
utmost, personally and professionally, that this collective war 
effort may lead to a lasting and satisfactory peace.” 

—Hazer B. NoHAvec 
President, MENC North Central Division 


Music and Democracy 


F THE TWELVE ARTICLES comprising the Declara- 
tion of Faith and Action? adopted by the MENC 
at St. Louis, none is more arresting than Article 

VIII. May I quote it: 

While we are training millions of our young men to fight, we 
must also train younger millions to re-establish the ideals and 
democratic processes for which civilization will again strive. To 
that end each one of us is under 
the necessity of searching out 
procedures of teaching that will 
make our classroom the highest 
example of a _ functioning de- 
mocracy. 

[ take it that a “function- 
ing democracy” is one which 
practices the precepts of the- 
oretical democracy in actual 
living. How this may be 
done in a classroom under 
our present setup will fur- 
material for many an 
argument. But there can be 
no question that the ten- 
dency in these later years 
has been away from equal 
opportunity for all in music 
and towards special training for the more talented few. 
This is particularly true in the secondary schools. We 
have discovered that we can produce extraordinarily 


nish 





Alfred Spouse 


‘This pledge first appeared in the Minnesota Public School Music 
League Handbook, compiled by the author of this article, 1943. 

2 Resolutions formulated by the Council of Past Presidents and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conferenc” at the biennizl 
meeting at St. Louis, March 6, 1944. See April 1944 Music Epuca 
TORS JOURNAL for complete text of the Resolutions. (A reprint will 
be mailed to any one upon receipt of self addressed, stamped en 
velope.) 
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capable bands, orchestras, a cappella choirs, and vocal 
and instrumental soloists in the high schools. This, in 
turn, has led to prideful public exhibition of highly spe- 
cialized activities. Public approval of these performances 
of superior musical standard has undoubtedly encouraged 
more and more careful training of the talented minority. 

This has resulted in many places in the disappearance 
of the music hour for the non-special students—in other 
words, the great majority. In the first place, the music 
teacher has only so many hours per day available. If 
most of them are occupied in teaching the special organi- 
zations, insufficient hours are left for the larger job. In 
the second place, the gradual encroachment of mandated 
subjects, together with the tendency towards the six- 
period school day, mitigate against the student electing 
music. 

The net result of all these trends is that participation 
in some significant musical experience for the student 
body as a whole is on the wane. We have expert bands 
and orchestras, but the overwhelming majority of the 
student body merely listen. We have thrilling choirs, 
but they are limited in membership and sing only the 
“better” music, to which the majority again only listen, 
and that infrequently. This is even more true in the 
case of the instrumental or vocal soloist. In addition to 
all this, community singing in the school assembly is far 
from prevalent, except on the special occasions when 
singing is dragged in to “pep up” patriotic programs. 
It is an accepted fact, with humorous implications, that 
no one knows the words of our National Anthem, a sad 
state of affairs that took a war to partially remedy. 

We do not know the common songs of our country or 
the common songs of other lands that our fathers knew. 
We are familiar with the tunes; but we need a song slide 
or a booklet for the words, even for folk songs, because 
we don’t sing them often enough to become familiar with 
them in our schools. They are too easy, too common for 
the a cappella choir. The ordinary singing class, where 
they could be sung day after day, is on its way out. 
Soldiers write back home and tell us that they tried to 
sing the old songs in camp but failed because they 
couldn’t remember the words. The man who said he 
didn’t care who ruled the country if he could write its 
songs would be gypped today. Hollywood and Radio 
City write the nation’s songs and scatter them, without 
pattern or judgment, in the films and over the air. They 
live the lifetime of a moth and die as dismally. There is 
an occasional God Bless America or a White Cliffs of 
Dover which is tuneful enough and vital enough to keep 
on being sung, and a few people actually do learn the 
words. But the films and the radio are doing America’s 
singing, and it isn’t the kind Walt Whitman dreamed. 
America is not singing now, and the public schools will 
be hard put to deny their fair responsibility. 

Isn’t it time for the music educators of the United 
States of America to do something about it? As I write 
[ have before me the current list of best sellers in the 
popular song category, issued by the publishers for the 
benefit of the “trade.” Of the thirty best sellers in June, 
eleven survived in September. Their titles run from 
Amor through Milkman Keep Those Bottles Quiet to 
Swinging on a Star. The “texts” of these songs would 
take no prizes in English composition. Read some of 
them for yourself. The tunes for the most part are so 
invalid that they have no lasting qualities. Worse than 


all else, in many ways, is the special “radio technique” 
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which characterizes their original presentation by the 
“singing star,” and which of course is accepted and 
copied by our young people. One of these techniques is 
the device of singing entirely in the lowest register of the 
voice, so that our youngsters sound like grandmas with 
the croup and complications of asthma. 

But if all this is in bad taste, there is nothing in our 
schools to counteract it—not for the majority, only for 
the special few. We genuinely need to provide singing 
classes, singing opportunities for the great masses of 
young people in the schools two or three times a week. 
There, let us sing plenty of good songs and learn the 
words. Mix them up—all the good Americana, “popu- 
lar,” and the older songs, O What a Beautiful Morning 
and Battle Hymn of the Republic, Shine on Harvest 
Moon and Old Black Joe, White Cliffs of Dover and 
On the Banks of the Wabash, and let us learn the words 
and sing. Let us sing with all our voices, not just the 
lower quartile of tones. Let us carry it over into the 
weekly assembly and sing for a quarter hour. Let us 
open our school day in the assembly, all hands present, 
singing a lively song or two to launch us on the day’s 
work, every day of the week. A singing school is a 
happy school. If it does not sing because it is happy, it 
will be happy because it sings. And it will be a demo- 
cratic school! —ALFrep SPOUSE 
President, MENC Eastern Division 


Education for Peace 


HE KEYNOTE ADDRESS given by A. J. Stoddard* to 
the general assembly of the National Education 
Association was a powerful, vital message on the 

topic “Education and the People’s Peace.” Mr. Stoddard 
stressed the importance of education in a program for 
enduring peace and made a plea for a representative of 
education at the Peace 
Table. 

A month ago, Walter F. 
Dexter, California’s state 
superintendent of public in- 
struction, expressed the con- 
viction that the documents of 
politicians would not bring 
peace to the world. He be- 
lieves that a program of edu- 
cation to build sympathy and 
understanding between peo- 
ples and nations is the real 
path to world cooperation 
and the elimination of future 
wars. 

The same day I am writ- 
ing these lines, I heard C. C. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, discuss postwar problems. He 
stated that more education is needed about the world and 
its peoples and stressed the need for more knowledge 
regarding human principles and relationships. 

These statements of three great educators present the 
challenge and the course which lies ahead for education. 
The implications for music educators are obvious. You 





Vincent A. Hidén 


* Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Public Schools, chairman of the Educational Policies Commission 
appointed by National Education Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators; former president of the latter 
organization. 
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and I know that through our program of music teaching 
in the schools we can, through our pupils, contribute to 
a better understanding of, and a sympathy for our neigh- 
bors in our own and other countries. 

American armed forces invaded Leyte Island in the 
Philippines. After the months of Japanese rule, one of 
the natives described the joy of his people on seeing the 
vast armada of American warships coming to liberate 
them and said, “We were so overwhelmed with joy we 
just stood and sang.” 

Yes, music is a natural expression for such a great 
moment of exaltation—and of the entire gamut of human 
experience and emotion. The path ahead for us is clear. 
We can, we must, we will marshal the resources and 
plan the activities of music education to contribute to the 
goal of permanent peace. 

We made a fine evaluation of our practices and philos- 
ophies at the St. Louis meeting. Let us all work together 
to make our 1945 Spring Institutes vital, direct, vigorous 
programs for postwar music education—planning the 
steps we can take today which will lead to the lofty goals 
of tomorrow. —VinceNT A. HIDEN 
President, MENC California-Western Division 


Music Education for A // 


EMOCRACY AT ITS BEST! Consciously or uncon- 
D sciously, this was the keynote of the planning 

meeting of the Southwestern Division of the 
MENC at Dallas October 14. If this meeting was 
any criterion of our Institute next March, enthusiasm, 
constructive thinking, and forward-looking ideas will be 
the principal motifs of the 
sessions. Perhaps some sug- 
gestions were old and had 
been heard many times, but 
they came alive again with 
new ideas, as experienced 
and inexperienced music ed- 
ducators of the Southwest 
talked together. 

“The whole picture of 
music education for all 
music educators’ was _ re- 
peated many times. It should 
not be just instrumental for 
the instrumentalists, vocal 
for the vocal people, or 
school music for school peo- 
ple; rather, it should be music educators working to- 
gether as a composite group for the promotion of music 





Gratia Boyle 


education. 

“Music for all children, not just the talented that will 
win contests or show off the director’s skill” had been 
said before. This time it was repeated with an earnest- 
ness which bespoke action. 

“At our meetings, let’s have demonstrations at the 
different levels of learning, showing the various stages 
of development in music education” was heard again and 
again, both from instrumentalists and vocalists, from the 
elementary school to the high-school level. 

The music educator’s place in the community could be 
spelled with a large S for Service. Church music, recre- 
adult music education, music in civic 


ational music, 
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clubs, music in the home, music in industry, music in 





hospitals—all were variations of this ideal of service. 

We want to know more about audio-visual aids. We 
want to be right alongside the leaders in postwar plan- 
ning in education. Now as never before, music has the 
opportunity to take its place in the education for world 
mindedness and for peace. 

This is not an editorial in the strictest sense. The 
editorial “we” stands for the many music educators of 
the Southwest who want to see these ideas and ideals 
perpetrated in our schools and communities. 

—GRATIA BoyLe 
President, MENC Southwestern Division 


Teacher Preparation 


NE OF THE VITAL SUBJECTS in educational circles 

of the South today is the training of the music 

teacher: IVhat is necessary to insure adequate 
preparation of music teachers? The fact is that music 
has taken on new significance and much greater impor- 
tance than ever before in the educational program of our 
southern states. We have 
before us the tremendous 
task of organizing and de- 
veloping the complete setup 
which is necessary if we are 
to provide the well-rounded 
music experience for every 
child which, according to 
our standards, will be 
expected of us. 

In the South, perhaps no 
more than elsewhere, there 
is a lack of continuity due to 
changes in the teaching per- 
sonnel. At present, of 
course, there is the acute 
shortage of men_ teachers 
which, in addition to the more or less temporary status 
of many women teachers, presents a problem that will 
require careful attention if we are to achieve the desired 
results. Not the least of the factors in this problem is 
the present unsatisfactory salary scale. However, every- 
thing considered, we must make up our minds to do the 
best we can with what we have to work with. We know 
we cannot expect to have the best musical talent and the 
highest efficiency in teaching with present conditions, but 
we must forge ahead. 

In many areas of the South there is a great deal of 
pioneer work to be done. Indeed, many teachers are so 
busy with the immediate activities that they have little 
time to think of the why, where, and when of the opera- 
tions. Many a classroom teacher religiously follows the 
method without appreciating its underlying philosophy. 
All too often the administrator is totally unaware of the 
problems of the music teacher. On the other hand, many 
of our music teachers have no understanding of the 
issues which face the administrator. Thus it is that 
educators in more fortunate areas are surprised when 
they find schools in the South which give scant attention 
to scheduling, credit, practice hours, and a well-planned 
program of musical activities. 

It must not be thought that the entire South is a 


own 
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barren waste, so far as music education is concerned. 
This is far from the case, for we have many outstanding 
examples of well-organized, well-set-up, and well-ad- 
ministered school music programs. On the other hand, 
not infrequently we find that the term “music study” 
means piano lessons! A great many high-school stu- 
dents, entering college with the intention of majoring in 
music, find that about all of their musical equipment to 
date is what they have done with piano. - Many of these 
folks have qualified for music teaching positions with not 
much more than the piano background in applied music. 

In my own state, the school music program has been 
promoted the hard way, so to speak. In many communi- 
ties, music is even now considered one of the frills of 
education. Something has had to be done to catch the 
interest of the boys and girls and to insure the under- 
standing and support of the parents and taxpayers as 
well as of the educational authorities. A means to this 
end was the establishment several years ago of the dis- 
trict and state music festivals, offering competitions in a 
total of thirty-six classifications. Pupils receiving top 
rating in each of the ten districts were certified for par- 
ticipation in the state festival. Competent adjudicators 
heard the student performances and gave constructive 
criticisms. 

As years went by, there were two noticeable develop- 
ments resulting from this program: More and more 
schools wished to particivate in the activity, and (2) 
there was constant improvement in the performances on 
the part of the students. A third point in order was that 
with the actual musical growth there was also increased 
interest and understanding on the part of school adminis- 
trators and parents, to the end that there was more and 
more demand for the employment of full-time music 
teachers. Here was a real problem, for, as indicated at 
the beginning of these paragraphs, very few music teach- 
ers in the state were trained to meet the all-around re- 
quirements. This problem was especially acute because 
so many cities had a rule that out-of-state teachers could 
not be employed. Eventually, the rule was abrogated 
and schools in various sections of the state brought in 
from other states teachers equipped to carry on a well- 
organized, complete program of music teaching. 

We feel that just as has been the case in Georgia, real 
progress has been made in the other states of the South, 
and in some cases unusual progress is recorded. When 
the war is over and the restrictions and curtailments due 
to manpower shortage are removed, we are confident 
that the southern states will be found well along in the 
line of march. Our confidence is amply supported by 
our knowledge that we have in our area an enthusiastic, 
efficient, and forward-looking group of leaders. Every- 
one who attended the recent MENC Southern Division 
planning meeting at Birmingham, Alabama, will vigor- 
ously endorse this statement. Each of the eleven South- 
ern Division states was represented by one or more ofh- 
cial delegates, and the session, which lasted the better 
part of two days, was one of the most fruitful it has ever 
been my pleasure to attend. With the aid of these 
leaders and many others who are taking an active part in 
the affairs of the Southern Division, the stage is being 
set for the greatest period of sound growth that music 
education has ever experienced in—I am bold to say— 
any section of the country. —Max S. Noan 

President, MENC Southern Division 
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Music Administration 


MMEDIATELY FOLLOWING World War I, the field of 
if music education rapidly expanded to the point where 
we find it today. There has been improvement both 
in quantity and quality so that the present situation bears 
little resemblance to the earlier one. Now we face 
another planning period following the war and there are 
many problems arising. The 
foremost consideration is, 
“How may the present level 
of music teaching be 
raised 7” 

The Resolutions Commit- 
tee (Council of Past Presi- 
dents) at the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference in 
St. Louis last March recom- 
mended in their first article, 
“More and better teaching 
of music.”” Many people, as 
did the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, suggested that a remedy 
to the situation will be 
found in more support from 
teacher-training institutions, as well as state-wide super- 
visory service. I heartily agree with this view, but I 
feel that we music educators must be made aware of a 
more fundamental weakness in our music situation in 
the public schools. This weakness is the failure of many 
administrators to take an active part in music education, 
not only in organized groups, but in the school itself. 

To explain what is meant: What qualifications must 
be met by a prospective music teacher to teach music? 
It there is a standard, who sets it—the public schools 
or the teacher-training institutions?’ Experience has 
shown that when a prospective teacher fills out an ap- 
plication blank, he finds spaces wherein he may answer 
that he can direct a chorus, band, or orchestra. Also he 
finds a question which asks, “Can you play the piano?” 
and he answers, “Yes.” The administrator sees these 
glowing manifestations of musical genius and the pros- 
pect is hired to teach music in the elementary schools. 

Another situation which is common in far too many 
localities: A teacher is hired to teach music in the local 
school system. The principal claims to know little or 
nothing about music—in fact, he modestly admits that 
he was frightened as a child by having to practice the 
piano—and, consequently, he turns the whole situation 
over to the new music teacher with some such statement 
as, “You're hired to teach music; since I know nothing 
about the subject, I am turning it all over to you to do 
the best you can with it.” From then on there is little 
cooperation between administration and music. 

Wherein lies the fault where such situations exist? 
Mainly among the music educators, themselves! Too 
often we build our complete conference programs around 
the theme of “bettering ourselves” or “raising stand- 
ards,” etc. Does it not seem reasonable that to raise 
standards of teaching we must raise the standards of 
preparation? Who, except the men who do the hiring 
of teachers, should first be made cognizant of better 
standards? (Please let it be known that there are ad- 
ministrators who know when a man is a qualified music 
CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 
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Integrating School Music with 
Commumity Life 


Paragraphs 
from the 
Autobiography of a 


Music Educator 


HEN I began my duties as director of music in 

the public schools of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 

in 1919, many changes were taking place which 
affected the teaching of music in the schools. Indeed, to 
some of us who look back over the past quarter-century, 
there was at that time what might be regarded as a 
renaissance of public school music. 

Music supervisors (we were all called music super- 
visors in those days) felt there should be broader scope 
for the aims and purposes of school music teaching. 
Chere was a recognition of sounder pedagogical princi- 
ples than had been previously understood or accepted by 
the average music teacher. These principles were based 
on the psychology of the child and his relations with 
society, both within and outside the school. Perhaps | 
can be absolved from accusations of overconfidence or 
vanity when I say that I have always felt that I was one 
of the champions of some of the new ideas. Indeed, it is 
not beyond the realm of truth to say that I was one of 
the pioneers of the period. Therefore, the things that I 
write here must, if put down in all good faith, reflect 
some of the ego which necessarily is inherent in the spirit 
of the missionary and the pioneer. 

From the beginning of my work I felt that school 
music teaching was definitely bound up with community 
service and, accordingly, I have always thought of my 
job as having a broader horizon than just the school- 
room. I, with my colleagues of those earlier days, tried 
to make school music a living thing in the lives of all 
the boys and girls, and therefore in the homes and in the 
communities wherein these boys and girls lived and had 
their being. 

It was with this spirit and purpose that, in 1919, my 
first year of work in Lawrence, | instituted a series of 
This article is excerpted from a letter written by an old 
friend to the managing editor of the Mustc Epucators JOURNAL. 
The following sentences are also taken from the letter: “You 
asked me if IL would be willing to put on paper something about the 
experiences I have had in Lawrence during the last quarter-century. 
I am not a writer; I have written some things for publication but 
have not felt particularly pleased with the results. However, per- 
haps everyone should write an autobiography and this may be a 
place for me to start. Do with it what you will. I know you will 
be interested because you are my friend, but there is some doubt as 
to whether anything I can say would be of particular concern to 
readers of the JourNAL who do not know me. If, however, my 
experiences offer anything of interest or inspiration to others en- 
gaged in the profession of music education, I shall be most happy. 


I rely upon your good judgment as to whether any part of what I 
have written should be printed.” 


NOTE: 
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young people’s concerts for all the pupils in the grades 
and in the high school—and even adults were allowed to 
attend the concerts! These concerts were provided by 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. As a part 
of each concert program, I explained, with the use of 
charts and various musical instruments, something about 
the music which the audience was to hear. [ach annual 
concert series had a special aim or purpose. One year it 
was “the-instruments of the orchestra.” Then we had 
suich titles as “how to listen to music,” “music form,” ete. 

These concerts, which I believe represented a pioneer 
development, had been carried on for several years when, 
at a meeting of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Baltimore, we received an award for the 
outstanding contribution of the year in school music. 
Probably it is true that our series was at least one of the 
forerunners of the Walter Damrosch concerts. 

Today I meet many adults who tell me that their first 
interest in music, which has carried over the years, was 
gained from participation as auditors at the Lawrence 
young people’s concerts. 

In those early days, instrumental music was coming 
into its own. Many of my colleagues can remember that, 
in the years prior to and just following World War I, 
school bands and orchestras were quite a novelty. Be- 
cause of the general community interest in music, in a 
large degree generated by our concerts, it was not diffi- 
cult to organize orchestras in all our grammar schools 
as well as in our high school. Probably this was one of 
the first music developments of its kind in New England. 

Not long after, it was my privilege to participate in the 
instrumental music development fostered by the New 
England Festival Association. Few of us realized at 
that time what a tremendous contribution this associa- 
tion and its activities were to make to music and to music 





education in our area. 

As an aside, I must comment on some of our early 
experiences with the New England Festival—how we 
had bands, orchestras, and combinations hardly namable, 
some including guitars, mandolins, accordions, and 
others of the home-type of instruments. I remember 
one band from Maine which was almost exclusively 
made up of saxophones—but how beautifully those boys 
and girls played under a real music teacher and director! 
I can recall, for instance, how on Boston Common when 
we one time had several thousand student musicians 
from all over New England as guests of the city, Grace 
Pierce, then of Arlington, and I poured more than one 
thousand cups of coffee and served nearly twice that 
number of sandwiches to hungry boys and girls attending 
the conclave. After lunch was served, we rushed down 
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to the arena and with James Price, Harry Whittemore, 
and the present executive secretary of the Music Educa- 
National Conference—to mention only a few-— 
helped move pianos and arrange chairs for the massed 
can re- 


tors 


orchestra which was to play in the afternoon. | 
call the parade of bands—Boston’s first school band 
parade—which made stern men weep as the young mu- 
sicians marched by. I can remember, 
with his gracious and affable attitude, 
to youngsters and oldsters alike. 

And I remember, too, with no small pride, that our 
Lawrence band, organized that same year, was awarded 
first place among first-year bands. The fact that since 
that time Lawrence has been represented in the New 
England conclave by school glee clubs, bands, and or- 
chestras which have brought back a most generous share 
of 1-A ratings, must take into account the beginnings of 
the school and community interest in music education 
developed by our young people’s concerts in the years 


also, how Sousa, 


endeared himself 


before. 

Another reminiscence which I mention with pride is 
the early introduction of music appreciation courses in 
the elementary grades and in the high school of our city. 
I have always felt that the great bulk of people partici- 
pate in music as listeners rather than performers and, 
therefore, everything should be done while these citizens 
are still school to prepare them for the later enjoy- 
ment of music which is now available on every hand in 
far greater quantity and much better quality than we 
ever dreamed in those early days. 

Today we have in our high school a two-year course 
in music appreciation, in which the pupils meet five times 
a week. We also have a two-year course in harmony 
with classes five times a week. In addition we have, of 
course, the usual glee clubs and choral classes, both in 
the grades and in high school, and the classes in instru- 
mental music instruction in the grades and in the high 


school. 
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This, then, constitutes a sort of resumé of the work 
we have done in the schools of Lawrence during the past 
twenty-five years. I cover these items as a sort of foun- 
dation for what I think is really the most interesting 
part of my story, which pertains to our alumni groups— 
the Alumni Symphony Orchestra and the Alumni Chorus. 

As stated at the beginning of this writing, it has been 
my feeling through all my career that the teaching of 
music in the schools offers a vista of opportunity which 
extends far beyond the walls of the schoolroom. From 
the beginning of my work as a music teacher, I realized 
that many boys and girls practically ended their partici- 
pation in music when they graduated from high school. 
In common with many of my associates, I felt that there 
should be a carry-over resulting from the school music 
experience that would affect in a wholesome way the 
entire life of the individual after his school days were 
over. Many things are involved in making this possible. 
| shall refer only to some of the visible evidences of the 
carry-over in the case of many of our pupils. 


For years I have kept a card catalog of all of our 
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pupils who took active part in the school music activities 
and organizations. We have been able to maintain a 
close follow-up, even to changes of addresses and the 
new names of the girls who were married, so that we can 
locate instantly most of the former members of the 
Lawrence High School band, orchestra, and glee club. 
Thus it was possible in 1933 to organize the Alumni 
Symphony Orchestra with a membership of seventy-five, 
a full complement of instruments and fairly good balance. 
This organization has just finished its eleventh season. 

It is obvious that an organization of this kind serves 
two purposes. First, it gives the boys and girls who 
played instruments in the high school an opportunity to 
continue musical activities after their school days are 
over and to further develop their musicianship and ex- 
tend their musical experiences. Second, we have been 
able to provide the city of Lawrence with a symphony 
orchestra which can furnish a series of concerts for the 
benefit of the citizens—and at a minimum cost. There 
is also a third important item which should be men- 
tioned, 17. e., the existence of this Alumni Orchestra, as 
one of the important musical institutions of the com- 
munity, offers an incentive and objective for the boys 
and girls who are still in high school. 

It is interesting to note, as we look over the records, 
that more than 80 members of the Alumni Orchestra 
have made music their lifework. Several of our former 
members are now playing with leading symphony or- 
chestras, among them Joseph Rizzo, oboist in the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Toscanini. 

Perhaps a few items from the available statistics will 
be of interest. The orchestra has prepared for per- 
formance over 200 compositions which include the works 
of 107 composers, 27 of whom are Americans. In the 
list of works there are 12 complete symphonies, move- 
ments from 3 other symphonies, 9 symphonic poems, 32 
overtures, 26 concertos, 28 suites, 7 rhapsodies, and 
other shorter orchestral compositions. 

Yes, the orchestra plays the music of the day as well 
as the standards and classics. At least one American 
work is performed on each program, and jazz—or swing 
is not excluded from rehearsal or perform- 


if you will 





Proper balance is maintained, with perhaps some 
leaning toward the conservative, as will be seen by the 
following record of the number of times various com- 
posers’ names have appeared on the concert program: 
Richard Wagner 16, Tschaikowsky 14, Johann Strauss 
11, Mozart 11, Mendelssohn 11, Verdi 9, Weber 9, Saint- 


ance, 


Saéns 9, Schubert 9, Grieg 9, Beethoven 9, Haydn 8, 
Grofé 8, Rimsky-Korsakoff 7, Bach 6, Liszt 6, Wolf- 
Ferrari 6, Bizet 5, Brahms 5, Sibelius 5, and with the 
rest of the list 4 or less times. 

The Alumni Orchestra has had much encouragement 
from music patrons and musicians, among them such 
guest conductors as Arthur Fiedler, Francis Findlay, 
Joseph Wagner, Albert Wassell, and others. Guest 
artists have appeared as soloists at various times, and 
every opportunity is taken to program members of the 
orchestra who are gifted as soloists. 

It was only four years ago that the Lawrence Alumni 
Chorus was organized with a membership of 100, and a 
little later the Alumni Chamber Music Group. Because 
of the service demands of the war, the latter organization 
has been temporarily suspended; but the chorus and 
orchestra are still carrying on and this year, among 
other things, will present Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and, at 
the end of the season, a performance of Haydn’s The 
Creation. 

After twenty-five years of school music teaching I can 
say truthfully, as I look back over my experiences, that 
without these community music organizations, manned 
almost entirely by high-school alumni, there could have 
been no real aim or purpose in all the work and effort 
involved in carrying on the program of music teaching 
in the grades and in the high school. Truly, music edu- 
cation has only its beginning in what we call “school” 
music. But if the school music program is undertaken 
with reasonable community support and with the right 
vision, it can be a continuing and ever-increasing influ- 
ence for good, touching the lives of many more people 
in the community than just those who have first-hand 
contact through participation in music classes or musical 
organizations of the school. 
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Church Music 


After the War—and Now 


NOBLE CAIN 


usic of the postwar period cannot be predicted be- 

cause we have no way of knowing what condi- 

tions will determine music and its applications in 
any such period. I am content to discuss music as it is 
now, today, because the kind of music we are giving the 
people now will help determine the kind of music they 
will get later. After all, in the fundamental sense, there is 
no past and there is no future; all life and activity con- 
sists of the present. The past only affects the present 
because of the experiences gained which help formulate 
the present. The future only exists as a goal for which 
the present prepares. Therefore, in discussing trends in 
church music at the present time, we consider the ex- 
periences of the past and try to set an aim for the future, 
but we deal with things that are now necessary and 
which will help the people of the day in which we live. 

I take the position that the day in which we live has 
had a trend toward too much entertainment for enter- 
tainment’s sake. The basic values in art and culture are 
often hidden in a mass of modern variations which ap- 
peal more or less to the sense of the theatrical rather 
than to that of the aesthetic. 

We are living today in the school of “effects.” This 
characteristic of the modern age is observed in all forms 
of social relationship, and is particularly noticeable in the 
field of music, the radio,*the magazine, the stage, and 
other areas of public life. We have all been fairly well 
content to let this school of “effects” operate so long as 
it provided an out-and-out escape from the realism and 
horrors of wartime. But when these “effects” have be- 
gun to spill over from the entertainment media into the 
fields of the church and the school, there are many of 
us who believe in calling a halt. Indeed, music in the 
churches is becoming contaminated with the school of 
“effects” and with the imitation of “stunts” of the radio, 
movies, and theatre. 

The most prevalent of these “effects” in church music 
are: (1) The pernicious habit of humming all the “n’s”’ 
and “m’s” and other consonants whenever an opportun- 
ity arises. (2) An over-arrangement of chordal progres- 
sions until the music itself sounds secular and theatrical. 
(3) The actual use in church anthems of secular melodies 
with sacred words. (4) A tendency to concertize, or 
otherwise “show off,” the music without regard for any 
sacred text which may be presented. (5) A disregard of 
great texts which should be sung intelligently for the 
purpose of mental and spiritual uplift. (6) An over-all 
tendency to entertain the congregations rather than set 
up an atmosphere of worship and meditation. 

Shall we discuss each of the above points briefly : 

(1) We must not forget that there is only one way 


Note: This article is taken from the manuscript of an address 
delivered by Mr. Cain at the conference on postwar music education 
held at the University of Texas, August 11, 1944. 
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to sing properly, and that is to sing the vowels. It is 
only vowels which can give us tone. Consonants are for 
release and attack of either a single word or a syllable 
in a word. This has been an accepted, basic, funda- 
mental truth of choral singing since the great masters 
began using Scriptural texts with a melody. Indeed, an 
examination of the “melodies” of the sixteenth-century 
masters will disclose that they did not even consider their 
melodies as such, but rather considered the text first and 
sang the text on a convenient pitch line such as a good 
orator or general speaker would use. Their main pur- 
pose was to give the text prominence. This, of course, 
is the reverse of the present-day trend, which is to make 
melodies supreme, with the words meaning nothing. In 
church music, especially, in order to maintain vocal art 
as well as religious art in music, we must return to the 
fundamental precepts of tone and text with tone sub- 
servient to text! This automatically eliminates such 
superficialities as humming and other distortions of the 
language. 

The only place where humming can be excused in 
church chorai music is where it is used as a background 
for a solo voice. This would naturally occur in an un- 
accompanied number and thus take the place of an in- 
strumental background. However, most churches have 
a good pipe organ or piano which can be employed as an 
accompaniment so that the humming background of 
voices is not necessary at all. Other things being equal, 
it is much more church-like, to say nothing of plain com- 
mon sense, to use voices only for words and use instru- 
ments for accompaniment of solo voices. This again 
automatically directs attention to texts and not music. 
In the last analysis it may be said that choral music has 
no reason for existence except as a vehicle for words. 

(2) The over-arrangement of chordal progressions. 
Let it be said that it is much better to use music that is 
simply arranged if it adequately displays the text. There 
are many examples of this music, notably the hymn- 
anthem types which have become increasingly popular 
during the war, among them: O God Our Help in Ages 
Past, All Glory Laud and Honor, All Creatures of Our 
God and King, A Mighty Fortress is Our God, Christ 
Whose Glory Fills the Skies, O My Soul Bless God the 
Father, O God Beneath Whose Guiding Hand—and 
literally dozens of others which incorporate beautiful 
texts with either well-known hymn tunes or use the 
same text with new tunes. 

Many of these arrangements are for unison choir, or 
are mainly unison with a good accompaniment, thus 
making it possible for a wartime choir which may be 
lacking in men’s voices to perform them without diffi- 
culty. 

The church hymnals in use in any one of the leading 
churches of today contain strong hymn tunes and texts 
which can be used by the choir, singing from the hymn 
book with very little adjustment—some of the verses 
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solo, duet, trio, quartet, or all voices in unison. There 
are many devices which we do not have space to enumer- 
ate here, but which any good church organist or director 
will be able to manage for himself with a little time and 
thought. 

(3) It almost goes without saying that we should 
avoid the use of secular melodies in church even though 
a sacred text does happen to “fit” the melody. To the 
truly reverent person this must be real anathema in the 
sight of God—the illicit marriage of words of worship 
with melodies of romance and passion. It was, indeed, 
for such cause that Palestrina was first commissioned to 
purge the church music of his day. In our time it is just 
another proof of the musicaily drugged condition in 
which we find ourselves placed by the school of “effects.” 
Alas, even some of our better hymnals have in them such 
tunes as Londonderry Air, Bralim’s Lullaby, and others 
of similar sentimental association. It would not be so 
inexcusable if there were a dearth of good hymn tunes; 
but there are literally thousands of strong hymn tunes 
since the days of the early hymn compilers, tunes of 
majesty such as Dundee, Hanover, St. Anne, Corona- 
tion, Munich, Stuttgart, St. Gregory, St. Martin, etc. My 
dear friends, if we are leaders in church music, let us 
have church music in both text and context and do away 
with this rubbish which has accumulated in all of our 
ecclesiastical closets. 

(4) I am sure that we have all been guilty of showing 
off the musical excellence of our choirs—and ourselves. 
The school of “effects” would have us continue this. In 
fact, if we believe that this is the proper way to develop 
church music then we are guilty of considering that the 
church was made for music and not music for the church. 

(5) Intelligent selection of texts. Such texts as most 
of the 6,000 poems of Charles Wesley, and the many 
hundreds of others by writers Issac Watts, 
Tennyson—in fact, of all the great poets—should be 
seriously considered as conveying the proper message in 
The music should be made subservient to these 





such as 


song. 
texts. 

It will be found of distinct aid to the singers if the 
texts of anthems can be taken out of the music, written 
down as poems and even memorized, and the meaning 
analyzed and understood before singing for a congrega- 
tion. This also holds true of hymns. The average per- 
son cannot recite a hymn without the melody to aid him, 
even though he has sung it a thousand times. This 
demonstrates how absent-mindedly both choirs and con 


gregations say words with music! 


! 





(6) 


I think we are pretty well all agreed that, espe- 
cially in wartime, the people do not need to be enter- 


tained in church. There are some who come to church 
suffering great bereavement, and others who are in one 
way or another profoundly affected by the war. Every- 
one today seeks the solace of religion. True morale is 
built from the inside out. I think this holds true outside 
of the church, and that the thing called morale which the 
Government is constantly trying to create with enter- 
tainment will not be a true morale if built in such a way. 
Ballyhoo, radio, movie shorts, propaganda promotion 
articles, entertainment troops for the boys overseas, 
Hollywood babes and pinup girls, comedy and leg shows 
are nothing but a materialistic concept of how to build 
morale. Mumford, in his book, The Condition of Man, 
describes a modern phase of this as follows: ‘*Advertise- 
ment writers, masters of propaganda and publicity, ex- 
ponents of polished insincerity, desecrated truth and 
beauty in the interest of their commercial clients—and 
thus made even genuine truth suspect and even actual 
beauty seem meretricious and purchasable. Such truth, 
bent on profitable seduction, became more degrading 
than a brazen lie.” 

The average person today in America knows how to 
build morale. He knows that it rests on a faith in the 
great and divine Creator and the fundamental precept 
“that man proposes and God disposes.” When the 
tumult and shouting is over man still searches his own 
soul and relies on his own hope and faith to give him 
the courage to face the exigencies of trying experiences. 
We church musical leaders are, by the nature of our 
personalities and activities, potential builders of a great 
and lasting morale. Second only to the church in this 
vital agency are the schools of America! 

Let me close by enumerating seven basic “T's” which 
[I call the seven “T’s” of choral expression. The first 
“T” is Tone; second is Text; third, Technique; fourth, 
Taste. Now these first four T’s are active. The last 
three are the results and summation of the first four. 
They are Test, which is done by performance and exam- 
ination; Teach, which is done by anyone developing 
what he has learned and passing it on to others even 
though he may be only a singer sitting next to someone 
in a choir. This number six “T” (Teach) may be said 
to be the reason for the whole process, namely, passing 
it on to others. Lastly, Truth, which is the goal to which 
we all aspire in study, performance, and teaching. Let 
us attempt to thus shape church music in the postwar 
period by fashioning it in the workshops of today. 








MENC SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION PLANNING MEETING, HOTEL BAKER, DALLAS, TEXAS, OCTOBER 14 
(See page 56) 
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in American Cities 


GILBERT CHASE 


ONTINUING its exploration of the historical back- 
C grounds of music in the Americas, NBC’s Univer- 
sity of the Air on October 12, 1944, launched the 
third course of its broadcast series Music of the New 
World. The general theme of the thirty-eight broadcasts 
is “Music in American Cities.” The term “American” 
is used in its hemispheric sense, and the territory covered 
includes Canada as well as the United States and the 
countries of Latin America. Tracing the contribution of 
cities to the development of musical art in the Western 
Hemisphere, this series forms a logical sequel to the pre- 
vious series of Folkways in Music, wherein the material 
stemmed primarily from a rural environment. 

It is customary to treat musical history either by 
tracing the development of musical forms or by describ- 
ing the life and work of great composers. But it would 
be just as reasonable, and in some cases more illum- 
inating, to deal with musical history in terms of cities. 
In fact, the role of cities imposes itself in any case, and 
is tacitly accepted even by those historians who think 
primarily in terms of forms, personalities, and nationali- 
ties. We speak of the Florentine camerata that ushered 
in the birth of opera; of the Roman school, which 
witnessed the late Renaissance flowering of religious 
polyphony ; of the Venetian school, which brought the 
madrigal to perfection; of the Mannheim school, which 
pioneered in the development of orchestral technique ; 
and of Viennese classicism, which saw the ultimate de- 
velopment of symphonic forms. 

Thus, the names of cities are like chapter headings in 
the history of music, each inseparably identified with 
movements and trends that have shaped the course of 
musical art. One significant fact stands out when we 
examine the musical role of these cities: in no case has 
it represented a purely national development. Important 
contributions to the Roman school were made by Span- 
ish composers, such as Morales and Victoria; the leader 
of the Venetian school was a Flemish musician, Adrian 
Willaert ; the Mannheim school included Bohemian and 
Italian as well as Austrian composers, etc. In other 
words, the “international” aspect of musical art, con- 
tinually transcending national boundaries, stands out 
clearly when we think of musical history in terms of 
cities. All great cities are cosmopolitan, whence it fol- 
lows, paradoxically, that we get a broader view of 
musical history by focusing our attention on cities rather 
than on nations. 

The cosmopolitan character of musical life in the 
Americas has been prominent from the very beginning. 
It was, in fact, inherent in the conditions under which 
our countries developed in the New World. Men of 
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many nations came to these lands and peopled our cities. 
Moving into what was, in terms of European culture, 
an artistic wilderness, Americans felt it necessary to 
draw on every available source for the development of 
their artistic life. During the colonial period, every ef- 
fort was made to duplicate the artistic atmosphere of 
Kuropean cities, as a protection against the feeling of 
cultural isolation. Musical life in colonial Williamsburg, 
for example, was a miniature replica of the musical life 
in eighteenth-century London. 

Glancing through the programs of concerts given in 
American cities during the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, we find a regular international “Who's 
Who” in music of that period. We come across such 
names as Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Rameau, 
Corelli, Vivaldi, Stamitz, Arne, Grétry, Geminiani, etc. 
Nearly all the music performed in these early American 
concerts was by composers still living at the time—which 
is more than can be said of present-day concerts. In 
other words, our ancestors were cosmopolitan, sophisti- 
cated, and contemporary-minded in their musical tastes. 
That is one of the points which will be brought out in 
this broadcast series of “Music in American Cities.” 

A great deal of careful thought went into the selection 
of the cities represented in this series. The general aim 
was to depict the historical backgrounds, rather than to 
portray the present-day musical activities of our cities. 
This was done, not because we consider the past more 
important than the present, but because we consider the 
past necessary to an understanding of the present. More- 
over, the present is always with us, while the past is 
gone and sometimes forgotten. But it should not be for- 
gotten. It is well for us to know something of the musi- 
cal tastes of earlier generations ; it is well for us to hear 
some of the music which they enjoyed, and which we 
may have cast aside, perhaps unjustly, as “old-fash- 
ioned” ; it is well for us to relive some of the culminating 
episodes of our musical history ; and it is well, above all, 
for us to have some knowledge of the men who pioneered 
our musical life, creating orchestras and choral societies, 
singing-schools, music festivals, opera houses, bands, 
glee clubs, and church choirs—men who often tasted de- 
feat in the early days, but who kept up the good fight, 
preparing the ground for the future when they them- 
selves did not win out. Something of all this we have 
tried to depict in the musical series of NBC’s University 
of the Air. 

Since the primary aim in radio must be to build effec- 
tive programs, we concentrated on those cities which 
were richest in musical history. On this basis, for ex- 
ample, we felt justified in assigning three programs each 
to New York and Boston, covering respectively the early, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-THREE 
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Go Contrary, Said Rousseau 


PRANK 


A School Principal 
Applies the Theory to 
Music Teaching 


PEAKING of educational policies, Rousseau said “Go 

S contrary to custom, and you will very nearly al 

wavs be right.” And in truth, tradition has built 

so much of our educational machinery upside down, that 

a reverse gear here and there sometimes boosts produc 
tion remarkably 

lor in pedagogical matters, practice and theory have 

a strange tendeney to part company and go in opposite 


directions, Young student teachers go to college and 


pick up a fine batch of good philosophy. They then 
frame their diplomas and. start operations. But when 
they meet their classes on the first day of school the 


Phe students come in the door and 
\ll hands take 
their seats and open their books, and before they know 
it they 


change takes place 
theoretical principles fly out the window, 


are practicing the outworn ritual of one of the 


teacher's own imstructors of some ten or fifteen years 
before. The book starts a thousand miles from. these 
pupils, and probably a thousand mules from what any 


young people of today would consider stimulating or 
significant 

len chances out of ten, the book begins with a lot of 
preliminary signs, symbols, definitions, and exercises and 
from there on does all its business in a foreign language. 
What the customers came to buy does not count—only 
what the textbook writer and the teacher have to. sell. 
\nd so, learners stumble along half-heartedly and either 
fall by the wayside or, with vast relief, “pass the subject” 
and forget the stuffy rigmarole ever alter. 

Chat may get by in algebra or ancient history or col 
lege requirements in literature, but not in music. Music 
needs to be a life partnership. If you “pass that off,” 
you fail; if you succeed, you repeat your experiences 
over and over, like the beating of a heart, or the return 
of those three square meals a day. “Go contrary,” said 
Rousseau. 

“Go contrary,” say the professors of theory, too, for 
they insist that scientific procedure in any subject should 
advance: (1) from the near and familiar to the distant 
and unfamiliar; (2) from the whole to the parts; (3) 
from the concrete realities to the abstract symbols; (4) 
from the simple to the complex; (5) from the motive to 
the activity. 

Said a writer on salesmanship: “If, for any reason, 
| wished to impress a customer with the true glory of 
Niagara Falls, | would arrange to take a picture of the 
Falls with the man, himself, in the immediate fore- 
ground, and then give him a copy of the picture to study 
and admire.” 

That is good doctrine 
for a good teacher is a good sales- 


as profitable for the teacher 


as for the salesman- 


M. RICH 


man. The music teacher, especially, is a salesman for 
everything worthwhile in the musie warehouse. So, if 


youd strategy indicates reversal, let us reverse. 


Five Reversals 


Reversal No. 7: 


familiar to the unfamiliar. 


Krom the old to the new; from the 
Start with the customer, his 
prejudices and his preferences. ‘The customer is always 
right. The teacher may like the harp, the wood, the 


strings so do 1. But the pupil may consider a saw or a 
jug or a washboard unspeakably clever. Tle is still right 
and our teaching strategy will meet him on that. basis. 
If mental catharsis calls for cowboy songs, mountain 
melodies, latest song hits, croon, jazz, let us start the 
where they are, and not from where 
idealism says they ought to be. 

Reversal No, 2: From the whole to the parts. Notice 
that the gang is interested in singing, dancing, playing, 
inacting whole songs, whole programs, not little, skimpy 
fragments of scales and exercises. No doubt they do it 
all very badly, judged by elite standards, but they are 
domy. Vhat is the important thing-——doing, reaching the 
hormones, if not the harmonies. 

Reversal No. 3: From the concrete reality to the «b- 
stract symbol. But, says the eritic, is not the big aim of 
music instruction learning to interpret symbols, symbols 
We 


agree, absolutely; and before long, you shall see young 


adolescents from 


that represent the works of the great masters ? 


beginners patronizing the music shops and the music 
libraries, and making good use of a quantity and quality 
of musical merchandise that will amaze you. Any use of 
music libraries by youngsters should amaze you; | have 
spent many hours in the three largest music libraries of 
New York City and, as yet, | have never seen a teen-age 
youngster enter one. 

Musical literacy is important, but that is the second 
step. The first is to put some clams in the chowder 
not shells and other The time to 
handle the shells is when they are needed, functionally, 
along with the meaty realities they package. 

Reversal No. 4: Irom the simple to the complex. 
But how can a beginner produce anything resembling 
music unless he begins, as learners have always begun, 
in orderly fashion, a little at a time, with scales and 
simple melodies? The answer is, do not start with mel- 
ody, which is complex; start with harmony, which is 
simple. Do not start with strings or wood or brass, 
which require months of practice to initiate; start with 
accordions, guitars, marimbas, and the like, which fur- 
nish an acceptable accompaniment for a jolly musical 
number in five minutes by the clock. 

Reversal No. 5: From the motive to the activity. Put 
the teacher’s own musical preferences in the background, 
the ideals of the great masters in the middle distance, 
and the individual learner’s own sense of accomplishment 


formal abstractions. 
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and satisfaction in the foreground; and we shall be in a 
position to motivate a delightful, soul-filling recreation, 
not only for a few exceptional connoisseurs, who have it 
in their nature to toil and struggle for stark perfection, 
but for the mass of average and subaverage talent “whom 
the Lord must have loved because he made so many of 
them.” 


Free Advice from an Outsider 


Sorry to say, | cannot claim to be much of a musician, 
myself, and | have never produced many distinguished 
virtuosos among my pupils. The administrative duties 
of a school principal have never left me more than an 
average hour a day for music. Yet, in that limited time, 
over a period of forty-odd years, experimenting with 
school orchestras, home-made musical instruments, as 
sembly and graduation programs, loan libraries, and per 
sonal contact with self-appointed, self-activating students, 
| have been able to help several hundred young people 
of varying talent to make music a lasting source of up 
lift and satisfaction to themselves and an appreciative 
circle of acquaintances. Some now lead little orchestras 
of their own. Many belong to various musical organi 
zations. But what gives me chest expansion is the goodly 
number of ordinary citizens for whom this recreation has 
been a means to mental and physical health, worthy home 
membership, wise use of leisure, ethical character, and 
good citizenship. 

| wish | could see that these objectives are being ade 
quately reached through the customary type of music 
teaching, but common observation tells me that they are 
not. Music is taught in the schools, yet the majority of 
the graduates hardly read a note. Good music stands on 
library shelves, year after year, without a borrower, 
buried in print. Wage earners crowd bars and beaches 
and movie palaces, but the music dealer’s niche is a 
frowsy little shop on a side street with only an ocea- 
sional customer. [Frayed music teachers collect a dubious 
living from a succession of weary initiates, without mo- 
tivation enough to get them fairly started. “Go contrary 
to custom,” said Rousseau. You say, “Well, Old Out 
sider, what did you do that was so wonderfully differ- 
ent?” 

| will try to make the answer quite explicit. [I let it 
be known that if anybody had a piano to throw away, 
| would be glad to relieve him of it. A dozen families 
jumped at the chance to get rid of a clumsy parlor 


nuisance so inexpensively. I scattered the instruments 


through the school building, sometimes leaving one or 
two in the halls. To most youngsters a piano keyboard 
has an irresistible appeal. Chopsticks is a deathless fa- 
vorite, unless you count the poor, half-killed auditors. 
It was not hard to demonstrate that real accompaniments 
are more fun and even easier than Chopsticks. The 
continuity ran something like this: 


Two-finger Chord Accompaniments 


see the little islands of black keys in a stream of white 
ones? Select one of the small islands, C-sharp and [¢ 
flat, and span the white keys on each side. Press with 
thumb and forefinger and you are playing the C chord. 
Try it with both hands alternately, ump-ta-ump-ta for 
march time and ump-ta-ta-ump-ta-ta for waltz time. For 
a change now, turn to the three-key islands, I-sharp, 
Gi-sharp, and I¢-flat. 
and Gesharp, and play the two white keys that make the 
IX chord. Now span the right two, G-sharp and [-flat, 
and play the G chord. 

Now play the three chords you have learned—C, I, 
one measure of each: C-right-left-right ; I-right- 
left-right; G-right-left-right ; C-right-left-right ; and sing 
the tune about the scandalous old couple that owned the 
Little Brown Jug: 


Span the left two keys, I -sharp 


and G 


My (C) wife and I lived 
(I*) all a-lone inna 
(Gs) lle brown hut we 
(C) called our own... 


And so on with three more slices of shameless levity ! 

Use the same chord pattern, C-F-G-C, repeated for 
the more dignified Minstrel Boy to the War Has Gone 
or Just Before the Battle, Mother. 

The ten minutes are up and you have become a pretty 
good accompanist. By mixing the chord patterns a little 
differently, you can play a lot of old favorites, Foster 
songs, cowboy songs, and a few snappy Spanish dances. 
A great many songs are based on three chords, called 
the tonic, the subdominant, and the dominant. The ac- 
companiment sounds a little richer if you play three 
notes with the right hand instead of two. Play every 
other note, 1-3-5, using thumb for the first, first finger 
for 3, and third finger for 5. 

Come around tomorrow and we will squander another 
ten minutes learning to play from a guitar or accordion 
hook pieces in many different keys. 


MUSIC ADMINISTRATION 


CONTINUED FROM 


We keep talking about postwar planning for every pos- 
sible line of endeavor. Music education must do some 
postwar planning. To do this, we must bring adminis- 
tration and music together. Is there any good reason 
why school superintendents and principals should not 
attend at least part of our music conferences ? Why aren't 
administrators on our executive boards? We talk about 
more time for music in the curriculum, when we fail to 
have present, when we do the talking, the very people 
who make the curriculum. 

In order to facilitate postwar planning in the North- 
west, we hope to bring a large group of outstanding ad- 
ministrators to our Conference in Missoula, Montana, 
next spring. The plan is not to endoctrinate them with 
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music, but to learn from them how we may strengthen 
the teaching of music. Music educators will sit down 
with their administrators and attempt to come to a 
mutual understanding on such problems as: 

(1) What constitutes a satisfactory (adequate) 
gram in a public school system? 

(2) How should it be staffed and supervised? 

(3) What may be done by the administration to aid in making 
the program function effectively? ioe 

(4) What training should be given by the institutions prepar- 
ing teachers? 

It is hoped that by having administrators, music teach- 
ers, and representatives of teacher-training institutions 
discuss common problems together, improvement in the 
situation will develop. —Wayne S. Hertz 

President, MENC Northwest Division 


MUSIC 


pro- 
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Song Making by the 
NNon-Singers 


How 


Creative Music Projects 
Are Used to Aid 


the Musically Defective 


F CHILDREN are not made self-conscious about sing- 
I ing, they will sing and sing again, whether they are 

the very good, the mediocre, or the so-called “defec- 
tive” singers. However, it is easy to cause self-con- 
sciousness, particularly among those children who feel 
that they do things a little differently from others. This 
is especially true of a difficulty which persists beyond 
the first or second grade. For example, poor muscular 
coordination can make a child diffident about taking part 
in games. Inability to match a tone can inhibit partici- 
pation in group singing. 

Children become aware, usually very early in their 
group experiences, of any singing difficulty and, unless 
the situation is managed tactfully, a negative attitude to- 
ward music may develop which will prove difficult to 
overcome. 

In order to help a group of defective singers who were 
persistent cases and, at the same time, to preserve their 
love of musical experiences, some special procedures were 
and fourth-grade children at the 
the 


worked out with third 
University School, University of Kentucky, during 
winter of 1941-42. 

The objectives trom a musical point of view were: 


(1) To find the child’s natural tone quality. 
(2) To find his natural range of voice. 


2 
(3) To find quality and range without undue use of 
adult voice as a model. 

(4) To improve quality and range through creative 
singing experiences which would stimulate the imagina- 
tion, the sense of fun, and the love of music. 

The objectives from a social point of view were: 

(1) To build self-reliance. 

(2) To build respect for one’s self and one’s creative 


p wers. 


(3) To overcome shyness. 
(4) To encourage free participation in group expe- 


riences. 

The children were met individually for one semester, 
once each week for a period of ten to twenty-five min- 
Time varied according to interests, needs, and 

Some came alone only a few times and were 
In these cases the 


utes. 
ability. 
then able to do good group work. 
difficulty was psychological rather than musical; their 
musical responses had been of a poor quality in the 
lower grades and had been accepted as the inevitable. 
A successful response changed both attitude and effort. 
Other children came for individual attention throughout 
the full period of eighteen weeks. 
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The procedures of work were simple and could be 
used by any interested teacher of music. The requisites 
are a teacher, a child, a pitch pipe for those who do not 
have good sense of pitch, a pencil, and manuscript paper. 
The experiences resulting from the use of these proce- 
dures prove interesting to all who take part; however, 
the procedures as described below will be practicable in 
some situations, impracticable in others. With slight 
modification, they are as applicable to group as to indi- 
vidual work, and have been used successfully in whole 
or in part throughout the elementary grades. 

As a beginning step, the first child who came, a third- 
grade boy, was approached something like this:' “Jim, 
we are going to play a musical game in your room soon. 
It would be nice for you to be one of the leaders. It’s a 
game about animals. A part of the game will be for 
each one to choose the animal he would like to represent, 
then to make a sound such as the animal might make. 
We might make up a sound just for fun. Of, if we pre- 
fer, we may just say something about the animal.” 

Jim liked the idea of a game, and he said, “If I can't 
sing, | can say plenty.” 

Jim chose first to crow like a rooster. The pitch was 
A-flat, second space, and Ingher and clearer than any 
tone he had been using in group singing. 

His next attempt was to bark like a dog, and the pitch 
was [-flat, fourth space, much to our surprise and 
amusement.° 

Then he asked to sing America, as a duet. This was 
placed in the key of F, and was well done as long as 
support was given, but the melody wavered when inde- 
pendent singing was attempted. Help was always given 
quickly enough to prevent any great sense of failure. 

The second time Jim came, he again wanted to bark 
like a dog and crow like a rooster. Pitch was as before. 
He was asked, “Why not sing something about the 
rooster on your farm?” 

“Now,” he said, “how can I put him into a song?” 
Jim is matter-of-fact. 

“Why not tell what color he is, what he eats, or what 


he does?” 
The result was the following: 














The roos-tergetsup at dawn, And then he crows like this: (Gives a funny crow) 


That was so gratifying that he decided at the third 


meeting to make a song about a pig. 











The pig is round and fat, And has a_ cur - ly tail 
1Any one of several approaches could be made here. The idea 
might be to imitate the sounds we hear around us—bells, horns on 


ears, musical instruments, sounds in nature, ete. The approach in 
this case was a spur-of-the-moment inspiration, no doubt induced by 
the teacher’s knowledge that Jim lived on a farm. 

2 Of course, the children did not know the actual pitch. That was 
for the teacher to record, but they did recognize whether the tone 
was low or high, or very different from that which they were ac- 
customed to using. 
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It’s going to wear a bright new face—this Post-War World that every- 
one talks about. Well, one thing is sure—new Martins to help fulfill 
that promise will be ready when the curtain goes up. 


Not that we'll offer any tricks in appearance. You'll still be able 
to tell a sax from a cornet or trombone without any trouble! But 
performance—man, that’s another matter! 

We haven’t built any Martins since 1942. But, without taking a 
minute from our war-time job for the Air Corps, we have gone on 
improving . . testing. . developing new ideas .. improving and testing 
again. So the instruments we'll have ready, when war restrictions are 
lifted, assure you an entirely new experience .. in scale .. in tone 

; — oa , ; 
.. in all-around “playability” that will make Martin ownership a 
greater joy than ever! 

$25 After-the-War Purchase Bond Free to musicians in armed 

forces now playing a Martin instrument (their own or government issue). 

Acceptable as cash on any post-war Martin. Just send us name, address and 


serial number of instrument. If you have friends in the service tell them 
about this offer. 


MARTIN *= 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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At the fourth meeting, a second pig song was made 
which had this pitch: 











ee a — 5, _———! $— Fy > 
7 LA La r - 
The pig likes to eat corn. He gob-bles and gob-bles it up 


At the end of six weeks Jim was singing well, with 
support, from D above middle C to the octave above. 
By the end of the semester, he sang independently in 
this range. That year, 1942-43, he learned new songs 
quickly, sang accurately, individually and with small 
groups. 

sill, another matter-of-fact boy from the fourth grade, 
heard of Jim’s “Pig Songs” and asked to make one of 
his own. He first “squealed” on one pitch only, D, above 
middle C. When asked how the pig sounded when run- 
ning up the hill, or when he was hungry, the pitch was 
raised and the number of tones increased from D to A, 
second space. Bill made a number of songs during the 
semester and often asked to sing familiar ones. His final 
song showed marked improvement: 


A 
$ 331 —————s + ———— 
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1. Here goes the pig, Down, down, down. Heregoesthe pig, Up, up, up, ee 
2. Here goes the lamb, Down, down, down. Here goes the lamb, Up, up, up, baa. 





r 











Nancy, a fourth-grade girl, chose to ‘roar” like a lion. 
She was given this suggestion: “Suppose there were 
Could you roar so differently that we would 
Nancy could—and did: 


two lions. 
know there were two?” 


—— Le A & A A 
oF / _- & il 
Ooh, Ooh. Ooh 


Ooh, Ooh, 


























Later Nancy came in with the remark that she could 
sing a song called “A Rabbit Story.” This was her of- 
fering : 

“A Rabbit Story. Talking to Himself 








I think I shall go get some food for to-day, I am 








to see my moth-er in the coun. try with my food 


hop-ping, hop- ping 


By the end of the semester, Nancy sang with some 
support a known song carried over from the third grade 
which used the major scale, ascending and descending, 
in the key of E-flat. She is not an independent singer 
even now, but shows improvement. Her attitude and 
effort are much better. The pride she felt in “Rabbit 
Song” and in other songs had a beneficial effect in other 
situations. There was noticeable growth in self-reliance. 

All of the children who came asked to sing their 
favorite songs. These were always placed in a key that 
made best use of the tones which the child had sung 
with ease. For example, one well-liked song was written 
in the key of E-flat. All the children, both good and 
poor singers, sang this much better in the key of C or D, 
while one little fellow from the third grade did a good 
job of it in the key of B-flat. 

Only in the singing of known songs was pitch estab- 
lished by the teachers. Very often, even here, the child 
was asked to be his own song director and to start the 
song as he liked. This was a challenging idea and was 
usually accepted. Left to themselves, the children in- 
variably placed the songs several tones lower than they 
were written in the texts. Their voices were free, un- 
forced, and of a pleasing quality on this lower pitch. Best 
tones were from D above middle C to the octave above, 
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though one child sang from A below the treble staff to 
the D, fourth line, in a beautiful voice. 

It might be well to restate here one point: which was 
set out in the objectives given from a musical point of 
view. That is, all creative work was pitched as the indi- 
vidual child chose. At no time was pitch established by 
the teacher. Pitch was changed by the teacher through 
giving suggestions which would help create a vivid pic- 
ture, give a new mood, or aid in developing the story 
idea. The child’s imagination, sense of fun and drama 
had to do the rest. 

On return visits when songs were to be finished, the 
child was asked to think through what had been done 
previously, then to try to sing, if not his whole song, 
at least some part of it. Often an identical or very 
closely related pitch was taken, since each child was sing- 
ing within the range which came to him most easily. If 
he needed help in order to complete the song, it was 
given. In creative work, as was stated before, pitch was 
not first set by the teacher. 

Betty, a very musical child with the unusual range of 
voice mentioned above, placed a note on my desk one 
day saying: “May I come in at one o’clock and make a 
song?” The song had been worked out at the piano and 
was almost completed when she came. She called it 
“Swans.” This is how it sounded when finished : 
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Where are you go - ing, lit - tle swan? I am 














go- ing to my (Iit-tle home. Hum 





Betty’s experience is included here to show how wide- 
spread interest became. Both good singers and the so- 
called non-singers wanted to “make up” songs. There 
was no feeling of inferiority or self-consciousness. Each 
displayed an interest in the accomplishments of the 
others. 

The children were given copies of their songs to take 
home with them or to place on the exhibition board in 
the classroom. This gave an insight into the skill neces- 
sary in song writing and increased interest in this phase 
of music. During the winter there was a good carry- 
over interest in the development of skills. 

If our experiences offer a reasonably reliable “Gallup 
Poll,” I feel we are justified in drawing the following 
conclusions : 

(1) Children have an individual tone quality and 
voice range, which should be found early in their singing 
experiences before much formal rote singing is attempted. 

(2) The singing voice of the tonally deficient child is 
not naturally placed as high as has been thought by many 
teachers and investigators. 

(3) The adult voice is not the only model for, nor 
the only approach to helping defective singers. 

(4) Poor singing can be improved through creative 
song making. 

(5) An appeal to the imagination and the sense of 
fun is stimulating to defective singers. 

(6) Success through a creative approach develops 
self-reliance and a new appreciation of the individual’s 
ability to sing and to create. 

(7) Creative song making increases interest in musi- 
cal experiences and causes increased participation in 
group activities. 

(8) Creative song making can be used as an ap- 
proach to remedial work with groups or individuals. 
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MELODIA 


A COURSE IN SIGHT-SINGING 
3y SAMUEL W. COLE and LEO R. LEWIS 


standard work on sight-singing is complete 
ihe simplest beginnings, and is intended to 
lire students for the most difficult requirements 
st by the masters of choral composition. It is 
nosed entirely of one and two-part exercises, 
ing with diatonic, step-wise melodies for unison 
ing, and further includes work in Intervals, 
Independence of Parts, and Canonic Imita- | 
There also are exercises in the Aeolian, 
, Jonian, Mixolydian, and Phrygian modes. At 
end of each section there are blank pages for 
ional exercises. 






Price Complete, $2.00 
This book also is available in four separate parts. 


RE -os4% eevdonwe Je Book Three 
Book Four 





THE ART OF 
A CAPPELLA SINGING 


BY JOHN SMALLMAN and E. H. WILCOX 


This book constitutes one of the most important contributions 
to the choral art to be published in many years, and is highly 
recommended to all interested in choral work of the finer 
type. Besides discussions of such matters as Breathing, Pro- 
nunciation, Primary Vowel Sounds, Consonants, and The Re- 
hearsal Period, it contains sixteen other chapters on the 
varied phases of choral singing, illustrated by as many cho- 
tuses by master writers. 

Among the chapter headings and their related choruses are: 
Vowels Introduced by Consonants (Ave Verum Corpus-Byrd); 
Tuning Sustained Chords (Adoremus Te—Palestrina); Tuning by 
Pitch Imitation (The Silver Swan—Gibbons); Dynamic Accent 
(Now Is the Month of Maying—Morley); Important Word Ac- 
pcent (Lovely Lady—di Lasso); The Shape of Long Phrases 
| (Since First I Saw Your Face—Ford); Rhythmic Variety (Fair 
Phyllis—Farmer); and Simplicity (Almighty Father—Bach). 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 
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Vocal Solo Albums 
ART SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
EDITED BY MABELLE GLENN AND ALFRED SPOUSE 





Dr. Alfred Spouse 





The First Year volume embraces twenty-five of the easier art songs, 
among them The Rose by Clokey; the lovely Dedication, and Out of 
My Soul’s Great Sadness by Franz; Purcell’s Passing By: Schumann's 


The Lotus Flower; and Schubert's Hedge Roses. 


The Second Year volume presents twenty-two more advanced works 
by Grieg, Sinding, Tchaikovsky, Jensen, Brahms, Franz, Schubert, and 
Schumann, and the present day composers, Strickland, Watts, Densmore, 


These albums, jointly prepared by two distinguished school music authorities, are outstanding 
among song collections for youthful singers. 
superior qualities and their suitability for young artists. 
the interpretation of each song between its covers, each volume contains a general statement 
and a page on teaching procedure, with regard to the works involved, and an important note 
on Diction. 


The contents of each are notable for their 
Besides carefully prepared notes on 


and Fisher. Preliminary notes by the editors are important features. 


Medium High 
Medium Low 


First Year: Second Year: 


Price, each volume, $1.00 


Medium High 
Medium Low 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


EDITED BY MABELLE GLENN AND BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


Medium High Medium Low 


This treasury of early Italian gems is the result | 


of painstaking care on the parts of Dr. Glenn and 
Mr. Taylor. Guided by strong devotion to purpose, 
they weighed the possibilities of many lovely 


songs before the eighteen here included were de- | 
cided upon. Consequently, we believe that in this | 


book we offer one of the most remarkable assort- 
ments of artistic, worthwhile material for young 
singers to be founc. A useful guide to pronuncia- 
tion is included, and there is a carefully prepared 
study note on each number. Songs by Bencini, 
Frescobaldi, Giordani, Monteverde, Peri and Secchi 
are included among the contents. 
Price, $1.00 


FRENCH ART SONGS 


FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 





Mabelle Glenn 


EDITED BY MABELLE GLENN and BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


Medium High Medium Low 


In this song collection there is an unusual assurt- 
ment of material, chosen by two authorities whose 
accomplishments have given them unique positions 
in the American vocal field. The twenty numbers 
it contains were selected not only for their intrinsic 
beauties and musical charm, so characteristic of 
the French schools, but also for the varied op- 
portunities for interpretation they provide. Rep- 
resenting also an expanse of time from the days 
when Marie Antoinette penned her lovely C’est 
mon ami to those of the gifted Charles-Marie 
Widor, it reflects the musical art of France in its 
highest estate. Study notes are provided for the 





Bernard U. Taylor 


songs, and there is an invaluable pronunciation guide. 


Price, $1.00 
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MENC State Representative MENC State Representative Ed’l Board; Past Pres. MENC President Washington Music Research Council 
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MENC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


i is the third section of the MENC Official Portrait Gallery 
begun in the April 1944 JournaL. These pictures are published 
for the worthy purpose of helping members of the MENC and all 
JOURNAL readers keep up to date with the official personnel of the organ- 
ization. Perhaps in no other way could such knowledge and acquaint- 
anceship be maintained, because, in such a far-flung, many-faceted 
organization, there are continuous additions to or changes in the official 
personnel—the members elected or appointed to responsible positions in 
the MENC or in the various auxiliaries, affiliates, committees, and other 
units of the Conference. * As stated previously, no particular plan or 
precedence is followed in selecting the photographs for publication. Thus 
it is that you will find in this installment representatives of various 
music education activities, some of whom you will recognize as old 
eee A. Spay friends; others who are introduced for the first time in official capacity. pn ae 


Chairman Region One 
NSBOVA Educators Ass’n 
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Fred W. McCall, Jr. Osbourne McConathy Grace V. Wilson Joseph E. Maddy Charles Seeger 
MENC State Representative Research Council 40-46 Research Council 40-46 __ Research Council 40-46 Research Council 
Florida Past Pres. MENC Past Pres. MENC So. West. Div. Past Pres. MENC 42-48 


John E. Howard Stanley M. Teel E. A. Thomas D. Merrill Davis H. W. Arentsen 
MENC State Rep., N. Dak. President Montana Music Sec’y-Tr. Region Nine 2nd V. P. & Publicity Chmn., MENC State Representative 
Sec’y-Tr. Reg. Two NSBOVA Educators Ass’n NSBOVA Ohio Music Ed. Ass’n Wisconsin 





Norman H. Falkenhainer Catharine E. Strouse Wyatt C. Freeman ; Elsie C. Mecaskie _ M. H. Shoemaker 
President Missouri Music Pres. Kansas Mus. Ed. Ass’n ist V. P. MENC So. West. Div. MENC State Representative President Nebraska Music 
Educators Ass’n Past Pres. MENC So. West. Div. Sec’y-Tr. Okla. Mus. Ed. Ass’n New Jersey Educators Ass’n 


Lorin F. Wheelwright Alvah A. Beecher Theodore H. Post George C. Wilson - Wade B. Fair _ 
MENC State Representative Second Vice President MENC State Representative President Arizona Music Ex. Sec’y Ohio MEA 
Utah MENC Northwest Division Nevada Educators Ass’n Editor of Triad 
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String Class Teaching 


GILBERT R. WALLER 


A Great Opportunity 
to Supply 
a Great Need 


MERICA’S greatest musical need today is the wide- 
spread development of amateur orchestras (both 
school and community). We already have the 

greatest symphony orchestras in the world, but they have 
been developed on something of the “cart before the 
horse” plan. The general public is still unaware of the 
tremendous power of the orchestra and its music because 
too few people understand its language or its instru- 
ments. In other words, the American public supports 
and attends symphony concerts without knowing or feel- 
ing the real reason for doing so. 

We have very sensibly set out to make America musi- 
cal through our public schools. Around 1910, we began 
to harness the few musicians among the students into 
so-called high-school orchestras. But very soon, teachers 
found that they could develop a band with much less 
effort and with much less training on their own part— 
and also that the public would accept the fanfare and 
marching with enthusiasm. This led to a hasty shift of 
emphasis (in some cases almost conversion) to a band- 
teaching program in many of our schools. Consequently, 
we have produced a generation of high-school students, 
most of whom, upon enrolling in college, actually believe 
that a noisy march is about the world’s greatest music, 
that a triple-tongue solo on the cornet is just “tops,” 
that the word orchestra is synonymous with dance-band, 
and that stringed instruments are only for temperamental 
oddities or Europeans who don’t know better. 

This is not just an emotional outburst. The situation 
described really exists throughout large areas in the 
United States—and, to say the least, is very detrimental 
to an honest approach to the study of instrumental music 
literature. Something must be done, and can be done, to 
change this condition. 

Our answer lies in string class teaching in the public 
schools. The past ten years have seen a great deal of 
experimentation in this field. It can now be said that 
fairly large groups—twenty-five or thirty, or even forty 
junior or senior high-school students—can be taught in 
a single class with amazingly good results. 

The plan in use at the East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege and in the Commerce Public Schools might be men- 
tioned, not as the one and only way, but as a procedure 
that is working, is producing string players, and is creat- 
ing a love for strings and the music for them. There are 
many possible plans, ranging from class lessons on an 
elective basis, with the children owning the instruments, 
all the way up to the Commerce (basic subject) plan. 
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In the Commerce (Texas) Public Schools, ali children 
in the sixth grade spend a period daily—fifty minutes 
—on a stringed instrument, with instruments and in- 
struction furnished by the school. The string class is a 
basic subject just the same as spelling or grammar. The 
instruments used are violins 4/4 and 3/4, violas (4/4 
violins strung as violas), and 3/4 size cellos. The bass 
viol is not included for three reasons: (1) The instru- 
ment is too large (even half size) for the average sixth 
graders. (2) The school can have two cellos, or perhaps 
four or five violins or violas, for the price of one bass 
viol. (3) The bass really isn’t needed at this stage any- 
way, for as soon as the classes are ready for part work 
we use very easy quartets. The instrumentation of the 
class is based upon the multiple quartet plan with just 
a little added weight in cellos (some of whom are to be 
transferred to bass in another year or two). 

After students have had one year of class lessons, 
using school instruments, they can then receive continued 
free class lessons on an elective basis (now becoming the 
intermediate class). All those wishing to play violin must 
at this stage furnish their own instruments; the school 
continues to furnish the violas, cellos, and also furnishes 
basses, which are now added by transferring some of the 
larger cello students to that instrument. If the teacher 
has been careful to develop a good cello left hand (with 
a whole step between fingers 1 and 2), this change can 
be made with considerable ease. 

Some teachers contend that violins, violas, cellos, and 
basses should be taught in separate classes. While this 
would have the advantage of a little less complication in 
the beginning stages, it has many disadvantages: (1) It 
necessitates having four classes while one would have 
sufficed, thus making the work impractical from the view- 
point of the school administration. (2) A class of the 
four instruments is actually more stimulating, because 
the violin student becomes more or less familiar with the 
other instruments just from hearing the instruction in 
class. (3) As soon as part work can be introduced, the 
foundation for string quartet playing can be laid. One 
thing which has bothered the class teacher is the fact 
that unisonal methods (and they must be in unison) 
have not been written to the equal advantage of all of 
the instruments. However, an examination of recent 
publications will reveal that this problem is being largely 
solved. 

As stated above, when the class meets daily, a well- 
trained teacher can treat a class of thirty or even forty 
combined strings of junior-high or senior-high level and 
show amazing results. However, a student assistant 
at the piano is of very great value; without this aid the 
teacher must shuttle back and forth between the piano 
and the class many times during the lesson. 

In the Commerce schools, beginning string classwork 
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THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Expanded courses ....new subjects.. for education and entertainment 








> THe NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
Company’s UNIVERSITY OF 
THE AIR continues this year with 
an enlarged curriculum of pro- 
grams designed to combine enter- 
tainment and information. Again 
the educational courses in history, 
literature and music will be heard. 
Established as permanent study 
projects, all will be provided in 
new, expanded form. 


“MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD” (Thursdays, 
11:30 p.m. EWT) enters the third phase 
of its current cycle with studies of the 
influence and the contributions of 
** Music in American Cities.” 


“WE CAME THIS WAY” (Fridays, 11:30 
p-m. EWT) takes up the subject of the 
world-wide struggle for freedom—con- 
cerns itself with internationally impor- 
tant events and figures. 

“THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS” (Satur- 
days, 7:00 p.m. EWT) dramatizes clas- 
sic literature, with analytical comment 
by literary authorities. 

This year NBC is planning to ex- 
pand with a new series on home-mak- 
ing titled “HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT,” 
broadcast Saturdays, 9:00 a.m: EWT. 

These programs provide additional 
stimulus for serious study by hun- 
dreds of thousands unable to attend 
in-school courses. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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is also available, on an elective basis, to those above the 
sixth grade. This classs meets daily, but the school fur- 
nishes only violas, cellos, and basses. 

The Commerce program was put into full effect dur- 
ing the 1943-44 school year, so an orchestra of impres- 
sive proportions is still non-existent. It is planned that 
the string section of the orchestra be made up of those 
who successfully complete the intermediate class (the 
second year’s work). The string section will rehearse 
daily, spending part of the time on fundamental study 
materials, part on string parts of orchestral literature, 
and a part on music for the stringed orchestra. All fea- 
tures of left-hand technique, shifting, vibrato, etc., are 
taught in the group. 

“The educational thinking behind this plan,” accord- 
ing to Frank Morgan, Superintendent of Schools in 
Commerce, “is based on the premise that the study of 
stringed instruments on a classroom basis is musically 
and basically sound because: (1) A local basic culture 
of string playing (solo, quartet, ensemble, orchestra, etc.) 
is as desirable for the community as many of the other 
subjects taught in our schools. (2) Many students with 
potential string ability are discovered and trained who 
otherwise would not be. (3) Any student can well af- 
ford to spend one period a day for one school year re- 
gardless of whether he continues with strings, takes up 
a band instrument, or drops instrumental music alto- 
gether, since he will have been trained, at least to some 
degree, to listen and to approach music problems with 
care and thought.’’* 

At East Texas State Teachers College, any student 
who wishes may register for the string classwork for 
two semesters on either violin, viola, cello, or bass 
(violas, cellos, and basses furnished by the college). At 
the end of one year’s work the students may continue by 
registering for private lessons. Four years of violin, 
three of viola, three of cello, and two of bass are offered. 
In order that each student may find playing experiences 
at his own level and still broaden his familiarity with the 
easier literature for school orchestras, our groups are 
divided as follows: (1) The large orchestra includes all 
strings who have completed one full year of classwork 





*Olna Broadfoot is in charge of this program in the Commerce 
Public Schools. A similar program of instruction to a whole grade, 
the seventh, was begun this year in the Honey Grove (Texas) Pub- 
lic Schools, and is being put into effect by Mary Lee Hughes. 


at college level and who are continuing to study pri- 
vately. This group works on the string parts of orches- 


tra literature and stringed orchestra music. (2) Next, 
the more experienced players of the large group are 
selected for the string ensemble, which plays string 
ensemble music, string solos with string accompaniment, 
and more advanced stringed orchestra music. (3) From 
the string ensemble, a double-string quartet is selected, 
preference being given to seniors who will be teaching in 
another year. These people play only string-quartet 
literature and, because they are more mobile as a quartet, 
make many more appearances than the larger groups. 

All music, other than method and strictly educational 
material, is arranged to cover a four-year cycle; thus, the 
students in any of the groups do not play the same litera- 
ture from year to year. 

At all performances of all groups (if the situation will 
permit it) some remarks are introduced. At one time 
it may be the perfection of design of the violin; at 
another it may be the selection of a bow; or at still 
another it may be some comments on the composer of 
one of the numbers (if he was a string player). 

The future possibilities of the school orchestra in the 
United States are boundless, but there are many difficul- 
ties to conquer. We need string teachers who can create 
community interest, who will apply the latest approaches 
to string class teaching, and who will continue to im- 
prove methods and materials. If we are to aid in mak- 
ing America truly musical, we must, through our public 
schools, begin by providing a sure foundation in first- 
hand knowledge of the orchestra and its significance in 
the musical scheme. The certain way to do this is to 
develop, in as many people as possible, the feel for a 
vibrating string under the finger tip and the pull of the 
bow in the hand. Our free public schools should offer 
every child a chance to become acquainted with the fiddle 
(even if only a $15.00 one), and teach those who show 
an interest and who are physically and mentally fitted 
just as surely and as freely as they are taught to spell. 
Group instruction through large classes of combined 
strings provides this means. Our experience has shown 
over and over again that, once their interest is aroused, 
the children wish to proceed, to broaden their contacts 
with other players, and then take up study with private 
teachers. 


THE MAP ON THE COVER 


“T# COVER of this issue of the JouRNAL presents a graphic 
report of progress in the development of the MENC state 
unit plan—the foundation of the remodeled organization struc- 
ture blueprinted by the new Constitution adopted at Los Angeles 
in 1940. This is an editorial subject in itself, but it must be 
reserved for discussion in a later issue. In passing let it be said 
that no music educator—indeed, no one interested in the principles 
and practices of what we in the United States know as volun- 
tary, non-profit, codperative organization — should miss. the op- 
portunity to learn something from the functioning of the state 
unit plan, the organizatory device which has so considerably 
stepped up the power, prestige, and influence of the music edu- 
cation profession. (See list of state affiliates and national aux- 
iliaries on page 2.) 

The cover-page map also shows the six MENC Divisions, and 
thereby diagrams another factor of the organization structure— 
or organization machinery, if you will—which has, over a period 
of years, contributed materially to the strength and effectiveness 
of this professional association, and, as a result, to the extension 
of the cultural education movement in the United States and in 
other nations. Another editorial might well be devoted to the 
purpose and functions of our Divisions, through which the state 
units and the smaller units within the states are banded to- 
gether in the six major geographical and operational compo- 
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nents of the Music Educators National Conference. But again 
must be resisted the temptation to editorialize about the map— 
which map, by the way, must surely be a source of much satis- 
faction to the framers of the 1940 MENC Constitution, and all 
those who supported its adoption. 

Looking at the map with even a casual eye, you will see a 
star and the name of a city in each of the areas marked off to 
indicate the six MENC Divisions. Every member will imme- 
diately recognize these stars as indicating the Iccales of the 
MENC 1945 institutes, for they have long since been planned 
and announced. Keep the places and dates in mind as focal 
points for music education leadership during the period imme- 
diately before us. And watch your mail for latest news regard- 
ing the participation of your professional organization in the 
war effort, and in the affairs which are concerned with service 
to you and your community, as well as in those broader issues 
related to our nation and the relationship of our nation to all 
the nations of the world. 


1945 MENC DIVISION INSTITUTES 


RM 666 a bens ccinaddeeasemannumiaacksseil March 9-12 
I, Ss ccccncetsnenescadecdanendetdeeeseaeed March 16-19 
California-Western—Fresno, Calif. ................cccceccecccees March 28-31 
sds inne aneensddednoine stdshetkinnclboian April 6-9 
North Central—Indianapolis, Ind.....................cceseeeceecees April 13-16 
I a cavcoucscececdendtaeaesseeedenkuebensan April 20-23 
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Unique and Showy for Band Programs 


Marching Maneuvers 24%? ~....... 


Designed Specially For Young Bands As Well As For Bands More Advanced 


MARCHING NAMEMVERS HER 165 Ti. nilleng Maneuvers 


| Be 3m Rovance sanod [6 Meestins Interesting Maneuuers 
\R MASSED BAND WITH BEAUTIFUL MELODIES ™ - = 
Pe 5) or gu occasions Paice Humorous ond fr With beautiful melodies to fit every move- 

contains Comprehensive In- 7 doors, . . . 

eee ment and comprehensive instructions 


for their performance. 
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These Maneuvers Are Usable For All Occasions 


Patriotic, Humorous, Indoors, Outdoors, Daytime, Nighttime, Specially Good for Athletic 
Meets of Every Kind; Football, Basketball, Baseball, etc. 





* MANEUVER NUMBER V 
. : Solo&ist BbCornet Patriotic Flag Ceremon . 
To the right is the Pictek ; . sae 


Cornet Part of +. io SATII ene it *, The Conductor’s Manual 
MANEUVER No. 5 


with abbreviated instruc- 
tions for its performance. 
Complete instructions and 
figures for each Maneuver 
are contained in the Con- 
ductor’s Manual. In the 
Cornet part of all of the 
other maneuvers are con- — » rH 
tained instructions. roa 


The Construction and 
Instructions, step by 
step, for each Maneuver 
are so understandable 
that a Director, with- 
out help, can train a 
Band to execute them. 





4 ip total darkness, a 6 ot “light trained on the U.S. Flag at ~ 00! 
4 bru the bend and iw an a Tyee when he reaches the epee The 
ar. .M. Signal 4 band About Fa ——s fle — — the cna Fo yrward 
bes, and leaves the upper end of the field. yo by » mn of the music may be omitte a4 or 
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Ist oe a) Copyright Secured Copyright MCMXLIV by Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. All Rights Reserved 


Effective When Played and nied (Or Just Played) By o Small or Massed Band 


Heretofore when a conductor wanted to put a novelty on a program, such as these Maneuvers, he 
had to develop it himself or search through a maze of material and then not find what was wanted. 
HERE WE HAVE THE ANSWER IN MARCHING MANEUVERS. 

* When these are performed with the beautiful melodies, audiences and parents are brought to their 
feet applauding, and every member of the band enjoys the novelty of action. 





INSTRUMENTATION 

» PICCOLO Ist Eb SAX.—ALTO Ist TROMBONE B.C. 

FLUTE 2nd Eb SAX.—ALTO E B.C. 
Eb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE a han apn ee ; ; Sample Solo Cornet 
Ist (Solo) Bb CLARINET Eb BARITONE SAX. " —_ PART FREE 
2nd Bb CLARINET SOLO (Ist) Bb CORNET BARITONE T.C. upon request, MOSIC CO- 
ard Bb CLARINGT 2nd Bb CORNET BARITONE B.C. 

ALTO CLAR 3rd Bb CORNET ’ 
Bb BASS CLARINET Ist, Eb HORN ALTO. rey Conductor’s Score $1.00; 1217 WALNUT STREET 

E 2nd Eb HORN—. 
BASSOON 3rd Eb HORN—ALTO BELL LYRE C Other parts 35c each. KANSAS CITY 13, MO. 


Bb SOPRANO SAX. 4th Eb HORN—ALTO PIANO (Conductor) 




















The Men 
Who Beat the Band 


RUTH JENKIN 


NE OF MY FRIENDS remarked that I had written a 
() lot of paragraphs for the enlightenment of the 

young female who feels inspired to become a 
music teacher, and asked why had I so neglected the 
unsuspecting young male of the species who was lured 
into the profession by the smart appearance of his band 
director arrayed in a white suit lavishly covered with 
gold braid and medals—first and second division and 
honorable mention. 

The man who seemed to think I had neglected the 
opposite sex didn’t look as though he ever endured any 
troubles worth writing about—but it was an idea and I 
began to think about some of the problems which a 
young male person might expect to face upon entering 
the music teaching profession. 

Frankly, I had never given very much thought to the 
problems of men in music education. I read somewhere 
that it was a man’s world, and, rather rebelliously, have 
admitted it at infrequent intervals. I was always rather 
envious—men managed to get the best salaries, time to 
loaf in the administrator’s office to tell jokes about which 
I was curious, join the best clubs (usually they couldn’t 
afford them) and, regardless of what local rules of con- 
duct they ignored, they serenely continued to turn out 
excellent trumpet players. The boys respected them, and 
if they were over five feet tall the girls adored them. But 
[ am told this can be a problem—and that it is some- 
times annoying to a man to face fifty girls singing a love 
song with an “out-of-this-world I’d-like-to-poison-your- 


+> 


It has also been my opinion that contests were mostly 
for the enjoyment of the bandmasters who at. all times 
managed to attain a convention atmosphere, while their 
less imaginative lady co-workers worried about such 
minor details as discipline and getting the students to 
rehearsals after they had spent the day eating ham- 
burgers and climbing to the tops of buildings. 

Of course, there were times when the entire musical 
staff (both sexes) relaxed from the strain of worrying 
about what the soprano’s mother was going to say if 
she should learn that her daughter left the group for a 
half day and did not report for rehearsal, and was seen 
with a young bass from a rival town—or wondering if 
it would be possible to win a good rating, in spite of 
having to give a concert the previous night in order to 
earn enough money for the trip, and had a lot of fun. 

But those times were during the days when there 
were still single men on every faculty—yes, and even a 
choice between coach and music teacher! But those 





wife” expression. 
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days are gone, and most supervisors have children and 
hobbies, and I suspect that even the most glamorous 
soprano trying very hard to organize a boys’ glee club 
has to listen to domestic discussions at conventions. 

But these are only surface observations and it would 
be unfair to ignore more troublesome and ever-present 
problems. Consider the task of getting a job. When 
one is very young—and even though so fortunate as to 
have been born a man—a job is a job wherever it may 
be and it had better be accepted. The large schools— 
where one may specialize, at least to some extent—select 
their teachers from the young, experienced group much 
in the same manner as an insurance company chooses 
its staff, so that the young man seeking experience must 
first look for a job in the small town where he may have 
to teach high-school music, coach track, teach chemistry 
and grade-school music. I doubt if this is altogether an 
exaggeration—and I know that it isn’t as funny to the 
victim as it may sound to you. In the first place, music 
teachers are only human, and it is doubtful if anyone can 
do all of these things successfully—and the prospect of 
getting fired when you wanted to get married in June 
must be very discouraging. 

I have seen all shapes and sizes of young men teaching 
second-grade music and they were all funny. When 
men are older and wiser they make good supervisors, but 
the young man out of college, attempting not to date the 
high-school seniors and being faithful to the village choir 
rehearsal, is apt to feel a bit awkward without having to 
sing and skip like a bluebird monotone. To begin with, 
I would say work with small children is easier for the 
woman. And if she is young and pretty, though she is 
a complete flop as a high-school math teacher but can 
nevertheless manage to look domestic with the third 
grade, some farmer will propose to her and she can live 
happily ever after on cream checks, even though she 
never practices Czerny again. 

So the next time I encounter a man working in the 
same school system with me and getting a lot more 
salary than I was able to get inscribed on my contract, 
I'll refrain from all sarcastic remarks, remembering his 
uncomfortable start, providing, of course, he works very 
hard and does not sit around and howl if I don’t send 
him one hundred per cent sight readers. Well, let us 
consider, first, the single teacher. No! Let’s forget him 
for he only exists in a past that won’t exist again until 
long following this present manpower and _ husband 
shortage. We just haven’t any single man teachers to 


consider ! 


And so our hero is married. Why? Well, let’s listen 
in. It is sometimes interesting to eavesdrop as I did 
one summer while attending a band concert on the 
spacious campus of Northwestern University. Directly 
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behind me sat two men, and from the conversation, 
which they made no effort to keep private, I learned that 
one of the men was unhappy and feeling that he wasn’t 
getting along in this world as well as he wanted to. His 
companion was giving him advice. Was I surprised! 
He was very frank, just like the hero or small child in 
the advertisement. But rather than exposing some of- 
fensive habit, this man’s cure for all the unhappiness of 
a male musician was—get a wife! He, himself, owed 
his success to the little woman—wouldn’t she have been 
surprised to hear about it. Quoth the stranger, “A wife 
really helps you in your work. She gets in with the 
community. My wife directs a church choir, plays for 
the Treble Clef club and does all of my accompanying.” 
And there are still some women who marry and expect 
to give up their careers! I also know wives of history 
teachers who grade test papers. 

Perhaps the man was right, but I have known wives— 
musicians too—who were better teachers than their hus- 
bands, who said in public that the trombones were out 
of tune and that it wouldn’t hurt father to stay at home 
nights and look after Junior once in a while so that she 
could go to the women’s chorus rehearsals. There are 
wives like that, so perhaps our unknown friend should 
look for the qualities Dorothy Dix recommends in a 
wife—along with her ability to assist him in his occupa- 
tion. 

And a wife can be expensive far beyond the small 
amount a teacher is paid extra for having accumulated a 
family. Also, a wife, if she is really better than her 
husband, will be the innocent victim of a whispering 
campaign which will result in the loss of prestige for the 
man of the house, poor discipline, and in not too rare 
cases, the loss of a job. Also, she may irritate a church 
organist or vice-president of a local music club—and this 
is more disastrous than her husband smiling at the 
pretty junior girls. 

+ 


But to leave the peaceful domestic scene and return to 
the pedagogical institution, here, too, are annoyances for 
the maestro. He is in the center of the “battle of the 
sexes” at its very worst. If he is in a small school and 
can be the whole show, about all he has to do to be suc- 
cessful, let his conscience be his guide, have a good 
marching band to show off at football games, so that 
even on nights when the team is ingloriously defeated, 
to the humiliation of the street-corner quarterbacks and 
the parents of the noble eleven, the one hundred sets of 
band parents may return to their homes, happy that 
Junior has learned to keep step. 

3ut if our successful male teacher is ambitious and 
goes to a larger school he will most certainly find himself 
with one or more female co-workers. These can be di- 
vided into classes: (1) The pretty, ineffectual young 
lady to whom the Lord gave a sweet voice; (2) The 
mature, unattractive woman who knows her job from 
A to Z—and cares little about anything else; (3) The 
demon for work, who knows her job and public relations 
techniques, too—with an added flair for personal pub- 
licity. 

The first type is of course a boon to the man with a 
family who wants to keep his job. His work will show 
up best at all times, parents will make comparisons, the 
school board will be criticized for being taken in by a 
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pretty face, and if at mid-term the male music teacher is 
asked to assume responsibility for the boys’ glee club he 
is assured of a raise in salary. I once knew a man who 
owed his job to the fact that after a very unsuccessful 
year on his part, the vocal teacher resigned and a woman 
of the beautiful-dumb type took her place. 

The second type of lady co-worker is super-efficient 
but exasperating. She has many more rehearsals than 
are necessary, constantly over-works the children, takes 
them out of other classes so that when the man tries the 
same thing he is unkindly commented upon. She upsets 
the whole music department and doesn’t get the results 
which she could with much less effort. Usually the 
superintendent is afraid of her and this doesn’t help 
matters. 

The third type is always the winner—but if the man 
can’t stand to hear woman’s work praised he should take 
the first better job that he may be offered. Because this 
type of woman knows what she wants and gets it, using 
all of her feminine tricks as well as superb ability. She 
can be an interesting co-worker, but many men have an 
aversion to being unduly led by a member of the weaker 
sex. 

And speaking of women who get in a man’s hair, there 
is the woman principal who lacks a sense of humor and 
observes that, while the music supervisor earns more 
money than she does, he is consistently late for classes 
and does not know how to produce an operetta without 
retarding the sixth B’s a quarter of a year in arithmetic. 


+ 


For some reason, when I think of men music educa- 
tors I think of the Chamber of Commerce. It could be 
that I have faint recollections of arguing with a fellow 
teacher, and just when I thought I had won out he 
would say “the Chamber of Commerce won’t like it.” 
This peppy organization always seems to want a band 
with snappy uniforms, passable marching ability, a 
repertoire of five marches, and the ability of the band to 
play the National Anthem well enough to insure the 
audience’s rising by the middle of the second phrase. 
For the privilege of using the band on all occasions from 
Labor Day to a farm implement rally, with entire disre- 
gard for Latin or the high-school operetta rehearsal, they 
are willing to pay a part of the music director’s salary 
and to dictate the school music policy. 


+ 


Time passes and our hero grows white-headed, or, like 
ordinary men, loses his hair. By then, he, like all others, 
is either very successful, still able to keep a job or has to 
wear shiny, mended suits to evening band rehearsals. 
Most men, if not successful, after a few years leave the 
teaching profession. At some jobs it is a disgrace to be 
a failure, at others it doesn’t matter. I’ve often thought 
that the reason there are so many poor farmers is that 
ex-music teachers can always blame a crop failure on the 
weather. But in considering old age and jobs, if I were 
an old man I'd rather be a grade-school janitor than 
president. 


Note: The author of the foregoing article is especially remem- 
bered for her piquant series, ‘“‘Dear Lucy This Is Strictly Per- 
sonal,” which appeared in the JourNAaL in 1941. Readers have 
asked what has become of Lucy. Miss Jenkin has agreed to tell us 
in a later issue.—C.M.D. 
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Recent Publications 


The Conductor Raises His Baton, by William J. Finn. [New 


™ 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 289 pp. and Index. $3.75.] 


This is the second important book on conducting that Father 
Finn has given us. The first one, entitled “The Art of the 
Choral Conductor,” was published in 1939 by C. C. Birchard and 
Company. In this first book the author deals with “the 
minutiae of choral procedure’’—to quote his own words. The 
new volume is a corollary to the first—an extension and appli- 
cation of the principles enunciated in the earlier volume—prin- 
ciples upon which the author himself has been basing his work 
as the conductor of one of the finest choral groups in the world. 

I myself came upon the Paulist Choir (then in Chicago) 
fairly early in my own conducting experience, and although I 
do not happen to be a Catholic I often attended service in the 
dingy old church on Wabash Avenue where I heard singing 
such as I had never heard before. Later on, Father Finn 
attended one of our music education conferences, talked to us, 
explained his methods, himself conducted us as a choral group 
His influence upon singing in the schools has been great, and 
many a choral conductor will be happy to see a new volume 





from this highly successful conductor's pen. 

But it is not a volume for the tyro—nor for the casual 
reader. It is a work to be studied, to be pondered upon, to be 
put into effect in one’s own choral conducting. Instead of 
explaining them, I will quote a few passages from the work 


itself, and from these the reader will be able to get some idea 
of Father Finn’s basic attitude and principles: 

“The technique is applicable to the chorus as well as 
to the orchestra, for the two ensemble units of expression, both 
requiring by their natural and analogous structures a fine in- 
terlacing of many parts and the correlating of many tonal 
colors, are twins and must be nurtured to aesthetic maturity 
by almost identical processes; the philosophy of interpretation 
of the chorophonic and symphonic conductors must be the 
same, at least in primary premises. ° 

“To produce a singing ensemble of musical value, he needs 
complete information about all the rudiments, all the refine- 
ments, and all the related acoustico-physiological elements of 
choral technique. He is grievously at a disadvantage if he 
enters the rehearsal room without so competent a meas- 
ure of skill as to be able instantly to diagnose and remedy all 
Symptoms of ineptitude or inertia in single choral lines and in 
the ensemble ‘ 

“The master conductor recognizes, is influenced by, and un- 
dertakes to reveal both the academic and the emotional fac- 
tor. 

“The finding of the melody in every bar has been marked as 
the first task of the interpreter. In strict polyphony, each 
line furnishes a melody of its own. But in the homo- 
phonic quasi-contrapuntal styles characteristic of much music 
of the nineteenth and current centuries, the melody migrates 
almost stealthily from one part to another. The pursuit 
of migrating melodic morceaux not only is an obligation of 
the conductor, it is a fascinating challenge to his artistic 
perspicacity. 

“Variations of 
dynamic 


voice 


rhythm, fast and slow tempos, graduation of 
intensities, and other subleties that make up the 
mystic maze of music must be related to intuitions deep in the 
orvanism that is a man’s mind. Otherwise there is no order 
in music. Where there is no order there is no science. Without 
science there can be no art, for art is the application of the 
inferences of science. 

“Music, it seems reasonable to conclude, imparts a sense of 
minor or major. It follows as a corollary that the conductor's 
responsibility in this connection is to ascertain the mood sug- 
gested by a given movement, and to aim at creating this mood 
in his audience.” Karl W. Gehrkens 
[New 


The Enjoyment of the Arts, edited by Max Schoen. 


York: Philosophical Library, 1944. 336 pp. $5.00.] 
4 most enjoyable road to further enjoyment. An introduc- 
tion, “The Realm of Art,” by Dr. Max Schoen, is masterly, 


sets the stage perfectly, and withal is pleasant reading. Fol- 
low chapters on Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, The Indus- 
trial Arts, Poetry, The Drama and the Theatre, The Novel, 
The Movies, Music, The Problem of Criticism. Each is written 
by a thoroughly qualified spokesman, e.g., Dr. Glen Haydon 
writes on “Music,” and collectively the chapters give the 
reader a basis for real enjoyment, as distinguished from smug 
partisanship, that is unmatched, so far as I have read, among 


elementary treatises. Some chapters are priceless; and only 
one—that on “Architecture,” left me wanting. It is a pro- 
found and yet simple book, of very wide appeal and great 


helpfulness —Will Earhart 


Pamous American Composers, by Grace Overmyer. Illus- 


trated by Constance Joan Naar. {New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1944. 210 pp. $2.00.) 

In this little book the writer gives brief biographical 
sketches of the following American musicians: Francis 
Hopkinson, Lowell Mason, Stephen Foster, Louis Gottschalk, 
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Sousa, 
Charles 


Edward MacDowell, 
Wakefield Cadman, 


Theodore Thomas, John Philip 
H. T. Burleigh, Louise Homer, 
George Gershwin, Aaron Copland. 

The serious student of American composition will, of course, 
pounce on various inconsistencies, both of inclusion and of 
exclusion. But this is not a book for musicologists. It is 
rather a collection of interesting, informal material about 
musicians—most of whose names are well known to practically 
everyone. It is a book that might well be added to the 
libraries of all schools, and even the junior high-school student 
will find the author’s style simple and engaging. —K. W. G. 


McConathy and 
[New York: 


New Music Horizons, Book 3, by Osbourne 
Illustrated by Priscilla Pointer. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1944. 92e¢ list.] 

This attractive book is the third in the series, “New Music 
Horizons.” Beautiful illustrations capture the mood and spirit 
of the songs, suggest their musical interpretation, and demon- 
strate the correlation of art and music. There is a wealth of 
folk and art songs, folk dances and singing games. A classified 
index groups the songs under many suggested unit headings. 
These make possible parallel growth in music and in the social 
studies, especially geography and history. 

The five-point program, (1) singing, (2) playing instruments, 
(3) listening, (4) dancing, (5) creating, which was initiated in 
Book One of this series, is carried forward on the third-grade 
level. Through directions written especially for them in a 
third-grade vocabulary, the children may develop their reading 
and musical abilities simultaneously. 

A brief manual for teachers, covering the first three primary 
grades, and a book of accompaniments for the second and 
third years will soon be available. —Clara E. Starr 


six associates. 


Psychology for Musicians, by Percy C. Buck. [New York; 
Oxford University Press, 1944. 115 pp. $2.50.) 
This is a small book, but an important one. The author 


states in his preface that a book on this subject should ob- 
viously be written by one who is both “a trained psychologist 
and a trained musician.” But since such “an Admirable 
Crichton does not seem to exist . . .I hope it will not seem 
over-presumptious for an amateur psychologist to try to show 
his fellow musicians some of the ways in which his own mind 
has been swept and garnished by .. . the facts and under- 
lying principles of psychology.” 

The author is a well-Known English musician with a wide 
experience as organist, teacher, and author. He is a clear 
thinker, and although the scientific psychologist would prob- 
ably find fault with many things in the book, and although I 
do not myself subscribe to every single detail in it, yet I must 
confess that I found the volume both interesting and profitable. 
The work is aimed especially at the teacher of piano, but the 
principles that the author enunciates are fundamental to all 
good music teaching, and I urge American teachers of music to 
familiarize themselves with Sir Percy's little treatise. 

—K. W. G 

The Physics of Music, by Alexander Wood, D.Sc. [Cleveland: 
The Sherwood Press, 1944. 255 pp. $8.00.] 

The author has for many years been the foremost writer on 
this subject in England. The present work is in a sense an 
integration of his various books together with a notable incor- 
poration of American researches in musical acoustics. It is a 
book that deserves to be a ready reference work for the musi- 
eal profession. Unfortunately the published price, even the 
introductory price of $6.00, is unreasonably high for a textbook 
of this kind. —Carl E. Seashore 


The People’s Music: A Course in Music Appreciation for 
Young and Old, by Marian Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn. 
[ Winnetka, Ill, 1944. Published and distributed by the au- 
thors. ] 


This course in Music Appreciation has been prepared espe- 
cially for young people and for the uninitiated among adults. 
Part I discusses the Symphony Orchestra and the Military and 
Symphonic Band. A detailed description of all instruments is 
given; the effects that can be gained when these instruments 
are heard singly or in combination is discussed. Part II is 
devoted to the study of national trends as they have affected 
the music of Europe and America. A study is made of “The 
People’s Music” as it is related to the composed music of the 
world. 

In the hands of the pupil this should prove a fine textbook 
for use in junior or senior high school. The informal approach 
to the material presented is both instructive and enjoyable. 
Following each section there is a list of questions for stimulat- 
ing class discussion. The records suggested for study are 
comprehensive and well chosen. Fifty-two folk songs, words 
and music, typical of the countries studied, are included. 

It is suggested that a short bibliography, for teacher and 
pupil, would add to the usefulness of this excellent book. 

—C. E. S. 
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Announcement ! 





THE Name, IRVING BERLIN, Inc., Has Been Changed to 


BOURN Enc. 


This company will continue at the same address as heretofore, 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. The catalog will remain the same, except that the songs written by Irving Berlin have been 





eliminated. 
BAND 
SNOW WHITE OVERTURE............... Erik Leidzen 
Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 
£0 ee ee ee re Dave Bennett 
Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 
UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH 
Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, Jr. 
Full $1.00 Sym. $1.50 
PR: MI oe vovieccavscuscancens Otis Taylor 
Full $4.00 Sym. $5.75 
THE ROOKIE AND HIS ARMY MULE... Arthur Pryor 
Full $1.00 Sym. $1.50 
CHRISTMAS FANTASY................. Clifford Lillya 
Full $5.00 Sym. $7.50 
AMERICA CALLING................ Meredith Willson 
Full $2.00 Sym. $3.00 
WHO'S AFRAID OF THE BIG BAD WOLF 
Frank Churchill 
Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 
FERDINAND THE BULL........... Albert Hay Malotte 
Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 


OUTSTANDING LEIDZEN NOVELTIES 


THE FOUR HERALDS 
(Trumpet Qtt. with Band Accompaniment) 


Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 


FOUR LEAF CLOVER 
(Trombone or Saxophone Qtt.) 
with Band Accompaniment 


Full $3.00 Sym. $4.00 


THE TRUMPETERS 
(Trumpet Qtt. with Band Accompaniment) 


Full $1.50 Sym. $2.50 





DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSICIANSHIP 


By IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D. and 
EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A. 


Acclaimed by all who have used them to be the ideal text 
for the development of better bands or orchestras. 


* 


SEND FOR THEMATIC CATALOG 
Instrumentation 
F Instruments Book 
Bass Cleff Instruments Book 
Viola Book 
Conductor's Manual 


C Instruments Book 
Bb Instruments Book 
Eb Instruments Book 
Percussion Book 


INDIVIDUAL BOOKS CONDUCTOR'S MANUAL 
$1.00 $2.00 





ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The only recognized authentic versions published for band. 


Compiled and arranged by 
Capt. THOMAS F. DARCY, Jr. 


Contains the anthems of the 36 United Nations, including 
the new and approved 


ANTHEM OF THE UNION OF 
SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


These anthems are obtainable as complete band arrange- 
ments for each country individually, or as loose-leaf band 
sets. 


Send for Complete Listing and Thematics 


BAND BOOKS FULL BAND OF 
Per Part $ .50 each INDIVIDUAL COUNTRIES 
$ .75 each 





BOURN Enc. 


“Music Born to Lwe” 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE 


—_ NEW YORK 19 


NATHANIEL TANNEN, Mgr. Educational Division 
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Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries: A Manual for 
Teachers and Librarians, by May Ingles and Anna McCague. 
[New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 197 pp. and Index. 
Fourth ed., revised. $1.80.] 

This book, as its preface states, is a manual for teachers and 
librarians. However, among the suggestions given to budding 
librarians are these which would profit a mere music educator: 


“Judging a Book Without Reading It’’—(1) What does the 
author’s name sometimes tell you about a book? (2) What 


does the copyright date tell you? (3) What can you find out 
about the book from the preface? (4) What do you learn from 
the table of contents? (5) What information does the list of 
illustrations give? —Lillian L. Baldwin 


ORCHESTRA 


In Memoriam: The Colored Soldiers Who Died for Democ- 
racy, by William Grant Still. [Los Angeles: John de Keyser 
and Co., sole distributor for Delkas Music Pub. Co. Orchestra 
score, $1.00.] An inspired piece of music by one of our fore- 
most American composers. An orchestra of grade six ability 
is required. English horn has a prominent part. Mr. 
Still is well qualified to write in this idiom as he was born of 
Afro-American parents who were both musicians. 

—C. Paul Herfurth 


solo 


BAND 


Freedom Speaks, by Fabian Lopez, arr. by George Drumm. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Ine. Price complete $1.00; cond. 
20c; other parts 10c ea.] <A good 6/8 march for street or con- 
cert. Full and solid enough for parade work and for concert. 
Plenty of rhythmic and melodic interest. L. Bruce Jones 


Yanks Around the World, by Harry Lifson. [New York: The 
Symbolic Music Publishing Co. Full band (38 parts) 
extra parts l0c ea.] Parade type march, attractive to both stu- 
dents and director. The musical themes are especially appro- 
priate for programs that give tribute to our fighting men; the 
music is well arranged for band and is fitted to our better 
school organizations ——-Arthur H. Brandenburg 


75e; 


STUDIES FOR WINDS AND STRINGS 


Thirty Instructive and Melodic Exercises for French Horn, 
by Vincenz Ranieri. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. 
$1.25.] Difficult exercises, embracing all keys, through Ch and 
Cz minor. tange is from C below the bass-staff to C above 
the treble. Rhythms are difficult. Grade VI. 

—J. Irving Tallmadge 


Twenty-Four Light Instructive Duets for Cornet or Trumpet, 
by Hermann Pietzsch. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. 
$1.25.] This reviewer believes there is no better teaching ma- 
terial than duets performed by teacher and student. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the material embraces many styles 
of rhythm, melody, and accompaniment figuration. All this is 
true of the present duets. Teachers who use this type of 
material may wish that the two books were identical in layout, 
so that the same measure appears in the same line in each 
part. This is purely a mechanical problem, however, and may 
be compensated for by the interesting variety of the contents. 
Grade III. —J. I. T. 


Twenty-Seven Progressive Studies for Slide or Valve Trom- 
bone, by A. Wagner. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Inc. 
60c.] Interesting studies from grade III through V. The first 
exercise has a range from F below the treble staff to third 
space A above it Most difficult ranges from F to High C. 
Keys and rhythms are common and practical. —J. I. T. 


Twenty-Four Studies in all of the Major and Minor Keys for 
the Flute, by C. J. Andersen, ed. by Georges Barrere. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] This is one of the better 
works of the many written by Andersen and falls into the 
category of about medium difficulty. It would be excellent 
material for the better high-school player. My conservatory 
flutists have used the European edition (Cranz) for severai 
years. We welcome the new American publication. My one 
and only real criticism is that the wartime paper in this edition 


is so thin that the print shows through. —G. W. 
TROMBONE 
Concertino, trombone solo with piano accompaniment, by 


Ferdinand David, revised by Robert Mueller. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. $1.25.] This is one of the few numbers written 
originally for the trombone by a master composer. It is cer- 
tainly one of the finest of brass instrument solos. In a some- 
what simplified edition, this number has been on the contest 
list for several years. The Carl Fischer edition follows David's 
original without simplification, and in the hands of a mature 
performer is truly a work of art. The number is adopted by 
the Juilliard School of Music as a required graduating solo. 


Grade VI. —J. I. T. 
Concert Duets for two Trombones, by V. Blazaevich. [New 
York: Russian-American Music Publishers, Inc. $2.50.] This 


set of duets should be in every band library for use by mem- 
bers of the trombone section, and should also be in the per- 
sonal library of every ambitious trombonist. It is a thoroughly 
interesting set of pieces, exploiting almost every rhythm en- 
countered in modern symphonic music and written in a great 
variety of styles and keys. Both tenor and bass clefs are used 
throughout. The set cannot be recommended too highly. 
—John H. Stehn 
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WIND AND STRING ENSEMBLES 
Puguing Tune for five wind instruments, by Otto Luening. 


[New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Score and parts 
$1.00.] Its melodic figures make for an attractive tune. My 
players found it fun to play and I found it pleasant to listen 
to. The horn and clarinet parts are rather extreme in range 
and difficult for all but the best players in high schools. An 
optional part an octave lower is included for the clarinet, how- 
ever. —George Waln 


Valse de Nuit, Our Waltz, Holiday for Strings, by David 
Rose. [New York: Bregman, Vocco and Conn, Ine. Fach: 
complete with score $1.00; score 50c; separate parts 15c ea.] 
The scoring for each of the three numbers calls for string 
ensemble of violins a-b-c, viola, cello, bass; while two of the 
numbers, “Our Waltz” and “Holiday for Strings” are scored for 
the additional piano and harp. Mr. Rose has made quite a 
reputation for himself as an arranger-composer through his 
originality, freshness, and modern effects. These numbers are 
intended for experienced players and will furnish considerable 
popular appeal. —G. W. 


VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO 


Sonatina for viola and piano, by Gustav Strube. [New York: 
G. Schirmer, Ine. $2.50.] A meaty and eminently worthwhile 
contribution to viola literature that will be welcomed by seri- 
ous students. It maintains interest throughout by means of a 
variety of changing rhythms, moods, and an urgent flow of 
melody. Its technical demands are modest. -—David Mattern 


Caprice-Variant, from the ballet “Ruses d'amour,” for violin 
and piano, vey Alexander Glazounov,:transec. by Jacques Gordon. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] A piquant and mis- 
chievous bit of writing admirably transcribed by Mr. Gordon. 
It demands clear and agile fingering and a dependable staccato. 
Only advanced fiddlers need apply. —D. M. 


Lamento tu Amor, by H. Leopold Spitalny. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Ine. For violoncello and piano. 50c.] A gracious 
and lovely short piece distinctly indigenous to the cello. We 
need more moderately easy pieces of this quality for our young 


cellists. It is also obtainable for voice, with Spanish and 


English texts. —D. M. 
Aurore, by Gabriel Faure, arr. by Arthur Hartmann. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. For violin and piano. 50c.] A flow- 


ing cantilena for the violin, with a pulsing rhythmic accom- 
paniment. A good tone study for the young player occupied 
with the first five positions. —D. M. 


Troubador, Op. 17, No. 1, by Samuel Gardner. For violin and 
piano. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. T75c.] Mr. Gardner's 
mature artistry is reflected in this rather conventional serenade. 
The advanced violinist will profit by the study of the spiccato 
passages. Special mention should be made of the piano part, 
which is particularly interesting and musically satisfying. 

—D. M. 


Arietta for violin and piano, by Nikolai Lopatnikoff. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Ine. 50c.] This number uses simple chro- 
maticisms and delicate syncopation to achieve a hauntingly 
beautiful effect without virtuoso technical demands. 

—Raymond Burrows 


Kabalewsky. For violin and piano. 
75e.] An interesting com- 
unless one wishes to 


Improvization, by D. 
[New York: Am-Rus Music Corp. 
position, but not indigenous to Russia 


interpret its opening raw and dissonant chord passages as 
obscurely Slavic. A plodding march-like theme finally cul- 


minates in a frenetic rush of octaves. —D. M. 


Four Pieces from the incidental music to Shakespeare’s 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” arr. for violin and piano by 
E. W. Korngold. {New York: Associated Music Publishers, 


Inc. $1.50.] These pieces, while not difficult for the violin, 
will be of great interest to the musician who appreciates the 
work of this brilliant composer. The violin and piano parts 
are woven together into a fascinating musical fabric with con- 
trasting designs and colors. —D. M. 


Encantamento, by Camargo Guarnieri. For violin and piano. 
{New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. $1.00.] A 
modern composition in a free and impassioned style. With the 
exception of a passage in double stops, it presents no technical 
problems. —D. M. 


tachmaninoff, transe. for violoncello and 
piano by J. Bernstein. [New York: Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. $1.00.] A fine cantilena suitably arranged for 
violoncello. It is sufficient to state that it is representative of 
the great Russian who composed it. Of medium grade of diffi- 
culty. —D. M. 


Vocalise, by S. 


Intermezzo for violoncello and piano, by Claude Debussy, ed 
by Gregor Piatigorsky. (Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. 
$1.25.] A beautiful and important addition to the artist 
cellist’s repertoire. Suffice it to say that the phrasing and 
fingerings by “Gregor the Great” represent authority. — D. M. 


Valse Sentimentale, Op. 51 No. 6, by P. I. Tchaikovsky, trans- 
eription for violin and piano by David J. Grunes. [New York: 
Russian-American Music Publishers, Inc. 75c.] A little waltz 
gem that should serve as a tasty encore. One might not care 
to accept all of Mr. Grunes’ innovations in fingerings, though 
some are effective. —D. M. 
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Announcing a Notable Guide 
to Vocal Proficiency 


READ THIS AND SING! 


FOR VOICE STUDENTS, 
CHORUS AND CHOIR SINGERS 


by 
CLYDE R. DENGLER 


MUS. DOC. 


The direct outcome of extended teaching experience on the part of its 
author, this work is of outstanding importance in music education. From a wealth 
of material carefully tested throughout an active teaching career, the author has 
assembled the thirty-six lesson assignments incorporated in this book. As a 
result, we believe that here is one of the most practical of works for class and 


private instruction. 


Dr. Dengler’s method of teaching has brought him flattering success with 
individual students and choral groups. It reflects the varied facets of good sing- 
ing as set forth by famed authorities, and presents the best features of each as 
part of the groundwork. So it is with considerable pride that we offer for the first 
time in published form this work designed to carry the student through the school 
year. Among the chapter headings are: 


Staccato and Legato Humming 

The Rehearsal Voiced Consonants 
Speaking and Singing Phonation and Articulation 
The Vanishing Vowel The Catch Breath 
Diphthongs Breathing and Singing 
How to Sing Staccato Time and Tone Intervals 


PRICES: 
Student’s Book 
Teacher’s Manual (In Preparation) 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Sonata Breve for violin and piano, by Manuel M. Ponce. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00.] This interesting sonata 
in the modern idiom provides at least as much work for the 
pianist as for the violinist. The first movement is in sonata 
form, inviting effective dynamic variety of medium technical 
demands on both instruments. The second movement is brief 
adagio with a combination of rhythmic effects. The last move- 
ment opens and closes with a sweeping crescendo, ranging 
from a fast pianissimo staccato to a brilliant climax with piano 
chords on the offbeat. The entire work should have value in 
broadening the sonata repertory for players who know only the 
classic and romantic sonatas, and are not yet ready for the 
more radical modern offerings. —R. B. 


Beau Soir, by Claude Debussy, arr. by Arthur Hartmann. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. For violin and piano. 50c.] 
An Arthur Hartmann transcription is always a welcome addi- 
tion to the violinists’ library. This characteristic bit of De- 
bussy is very playable, thanks to the careful fingering. The 
piano part makes equal demands upon mature musicianship. 

—D. M. 


Serge Prokofieff, arr. by Jascha 
Heifetz. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. For violin and piano. 
80c.] An encore tidbit for the artist’s program. A sense of 
humor as well as an impeccable left-hand are prerequisities to 
a successful rendition of this modern piece. —D. M. 


Concerto in A Minor, Op. 3, No. 6, for violin with piano, by 
Antonio Vivald!, arr. and ed. by George Perlman. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Ine. $1.25.] The student who first opens the 
pages of this fine old work has a treat in store, for he will be 
captivated by its abandon and its rich sonorities. Mr. Perlman 
has generously supplied this edition with careful fingerings 
and bowing markings which indicate legato, semi-legato and 
spiccato passages. The accompaniment in this American edi- 


March, Op. 12, No. 1, by 


tion is of particular excellence. An historical foreword by 
the publishers adds interest to this edition. —i>. M. 
PIANO 


With A Song In My Heart, by Richard Rodgers, transc. by 
Stephen Kovacs. [New York: Harms, Inc. For two pianos— 
four bands. $1.00.] This attractive arrangement of a popular 
song should be successful as a radio number and for moments 
of relaxation in the home. —R. B. 


Ye Sweet Retreat, arr. for two pianos by Harold Bauer. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] Bauer has brought this 
old melody from William Boyce’s Cantata Solomon, first pub- 
lished in 1743, to the two-piano medium in a setting which gives 
contrapuntal variety without transcending the simplicity im- 
plied in the original. The setting is of only moderate tech- 
nical difficulty. —R. B. 

Plourish, arr. for two pianos by Harold Bauer. [New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 60c.] This vigorous little two-piano number 
by Harold Bauer is based on his own solo version of the old 
French soldiers’ song, “Le Port Mahon est pris.” As mentioned 
in the edition, special attention is directed to this piece be- 
cause of the historical connection with the origin of the word 


“mayonnaise” for the sauce with which the Duke of Richelieu 





celebrated the naval victory at Port Mahon. R. B. 
ORGAN 
Seth Bingham “Baroques”: Suite in five movements for 


[New York: Galaxy Music Corp. $2.00.] Attractive, 
modern music in the classical garb of Handel’s day; ideal 
alternative to student “sonatas”; movements useful as volun- 
taries; easy to medium difficulty. Recommended. 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 


Organ Pedal Technic, by Pietro A. Yon. [New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro. $1.00.) Brief approach to efficient console 


organ. 


movements and brilliant pedal technic; worth an organ lesson 
to any student or teacher. 


—D. S. W. 





CHORAL MUSIC 


Choral Program Series, by Harry Robert Wilson. [New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. Book One (soprano-alto). 64 pp. 
List 68c.] Seventeen fine songs in easy, yet interesting two- 
voice arrangements, suitable for classroom study and concert 
performance by choral groups with unchanged voices. The 
material was selected from many sources and represents wide 
variety in choral styles and subjects. Classics, songs by con- 
temporary writers and folk songs—sacred and secular—are all 
included. The book seems a very good “buy” and is highly 
recommended for consideration. It is probably most suitable 
for use by not-too-advanced high-school girls’ glee clubs, but 
could be used also by special choruses in upper elementary 
grades. —Anne Grace O'Callaghan 








M. Witmark & Sons, New York 

(1) Longing, by Edwin J. Stringham. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. 
Beautiful rhythm demanding of well-trained voices. Very 
good altos needed. @ (2) Alleluja, Christ Is Risen, by F. Camp- 
bell-Watson. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Very interesting. Boys 
and girls will work very hard on this number and take pride in 
singing it well. Excellent for festival. Moderately difficult. 
(3) Christ, Our Passover, by F. Campbell-Watson. SATB, 
accomp'’d. 18c. Well arranged to avoid weak spots and defi- 
ciencies in small choirs. Moderately easy. Excellent for large 
choir. Prepare for festival. e (4) Forward to Christ, by Geof- 
frey O'Hara, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SSA, accomp’d. 1é6c. 
For large chorus. Festival material. Difficult. Excellently 
arranged; worthy of study. —Ruth Jenkin 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

Great Songs of Faith: A World in Tune, Book II, arr. by 
Beatrice and Max Krone. 50c. An excellent collection of 
great songs of the church. They are arranged, for the most 
part, for melody and descant, being suitable for treble voices, 
male voices, or mixed voices, and all are done with the usual 
Krone skill. This book should be especially useful for junior 
choirs. It is so far superior to such a vast quantity of num- 
bers which are often labeled “for junior choir.” Every junior 
choir should have this. —Paul W. Mathews 


The H. W. Gray Co. Inc., New York 

Te Deum, by H. A. Schimmerling. For soli, mixed chorus 
and orchestra. 75c. An extended, unusual and modern setting 
of the Te Deum for festival use. More appropriate for concert 
than liturgical use. Difficult for both soloists and chorus. 
Recommended for use only by the most experienced adult 


choirs. —William R. Sur 
American Men, by Cecil Effinger. For chorus of men’s 
voices, accomp'’d. 18c. Suitable for performance by an ex- 


perienced and capable boys’ glee club or an adult group. In- 
teresting to the director s°eking the unusual. Range good for 
high-school voices. Requires skillful interpretation, but worth 
the time and effort involved. —W. R. S. 


COMIC OPERETTA 


The Christmas Thieves, by Frances Goodwin and Geoffrey 
O’Hara. [Chicago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. T75c.] An at- 
tractive new operetta in three acts which seems to have all 
the qualities needed for a successful school production. This 
one is written for children of upper elementary-school age, 
and the story is one the children will enjoy presenting. The 
characters are easily portrayed, there’s plenty of comedy, and 
the suspense in the plot is well sustained. Except for three 
well-known Christmas songs which are interpolated, the music 
is new. The songs for chorus, in unison or two parts, are 
catchy and should be easily learned. The range occassionally 
runs low for young voices, but that is a debatable point, per- 
haps, and one easily remedied if desired. Stage directions are 
included in the score. —A. G. O’C. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS GROUP AT DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD CEREMONY 


The bands of thirteen high schools and two special occupational schools brought to Cleveland the most significant recognition for war service 


through music yet awarded by the Music War Council of America. 


In the picture are shown representatives of the fifteen bands, principals of the 


high schools, band directors, superintendents, music department heads, officers of MWCA. (See pages 50 and 53) 
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DISTINGUISHED MILLS PUBLICATIONS FOR EVERY STUDY COURSE 


~ FLEMENTAR ORCHESTRA ALBUM ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


PA LIMINARY STUDIES 
And PROGRESSIVE (OMPUSITIONS Of Preliminary Studies and Progressive Compositions 


By JOSEPH SKORNICKA and RICHARD KOEBNER 


Here at last is the practical method for orchestra, long awaited 
P blished for by music educators. It brings you the results of many years of 
a actual teaching experience by two of America’s noted educators, 


1$T VIOLIN AX. long identified with the Milwaukee Public Schools. 
2ND VIOLIN 


JOLIN ‘ , 
Viola 1st TRUMPET @ This album takes the student step by step from the simple, elementary 


CELLO QND Bh TRUMPET studies, through every detail of orchestral playing, to the more advanced 

BASS — -eaaaee progressive compositions. Each selection is prefaced by special preparatory 

— CLARINET seacussiON studies, that bring out the salient points and prepare the student for the 

BASSOON h Album playing of the composition that follows. Sixteen familiar selections are 
Price 60c Eac developed in this manner. 


Pi y™ OND FLUTE @ The music has been so arranged that voices are sufficiently doubled to 
A & IRD CLARINET allow for almost any combination of instruments. Each instrument has an 


Price 90c Each Album interesting part to play. 


(rou conoveronsscont 1 4 UYtills Educational Publication! 


LET'S PLAY THE VIOLIN wy y. v. CANALOS 


ron A new and brilliant introduction to the violin lor young pupils. This unique course stresses physical preparation, 

VIOLIN handling of the violin, and how to produce clear, resonant tones of beauty. This first year study course will oy in 
developing a firm foundation in the fundamentals of violin playing. especially position, tone quality and hearing in tune. 
Twenty-five lessons, contain invaluable exercises, instructions and illustrations that guide the pupil step by step, leaving 


nothing to the imagination. PRICE $1.00 


Part One 
Teaches elementary principlesfAn introduction to the rudiments of 


Sded, of notation, rhythm, key signa-] written music, including key signatures, 


FOR (last InStrucon 2 tures and theory. chord intervals, time values, as well as 


WR a Past Twe major and minor scales: 


THEORY Teaches syncopation, chromat- 
Ho (Tidy nm MUS = EDGAR MOY ics, and the harmonic, melodic 


minor scale. PRICE 35¢ EACH PART 


























PODEMSKI’S THIS METHOD TEACHES 
STANDARD SNARE DRUM METHOD Basic Drumming 


Advanced exercise studies 


INCLUDING DOUBLE DRUMS e Modern Rhythms Employed by 
AND INTRODUCTION Contemporary Composers 
‘ Double Drumming Exercises 
to Tympani Introduction to Tympani 


Price $2.50 





SIMPLE * CLEAR * LOGICAL * INTERESTING * MELODIOUS + PRACTICAL + EFFECTIVE 


AMERICA'S FINEST PROGRESSIVE BAND METHOD 


vEacens ; INSTRUMENTATION 
oN C Flute 
position and fingering he Db Piccolo 
Eb Clarinet 
tone production ad tf Bb Clarinet 
9 Oboe or C Saxophone 
/ Bassoon 
intonation and dynamics ‘ f Eb Saxophone 
' Bb Saxophone 
rhythm and phrasing Cornet or Trumpet 
Eb Alto or Mellophone 
balance French Horn in F 
Trombone and Baritone (Treble) 
Trombone and Baritone (Bass) 
WRITE FOR CATALOG TO Basses 
Drums 
Conductor's Score & Manual 
by MAURICE DTAOR Oh 


Conductor's Score and Manual 4.50 


articulation 




















MILLS MUSIC, Inc. ¢ 1619 Broadway « New York 19,N. Y. 
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New Publications 


Gamble 


OPERETTA 


The 
Christmas 
Thieves 


for 
Upper Grades 





by 
Frances Goodwin 
and 


Geoffrey O'Hara 





Music - Unison and two-part; choruses 
tuneful, easy; some caroling. 

Cast - 10 simple solo parts, moderate 
range; 15 others speaking only. 

Story - Timely, absorbing; suggestion of 
patriotic background. 

Staging - One set with property changes; 
full directions in score. 

Eight copies required for performance. 

PRICE, 75c 





Fundamentals of Music 
Theory 


By 


ROHNER 
and 
HOWERTON 


Clear, brief, com- 
plete, easy to learn, 
with optional objec- 
tive tests, easy to 
grade; improves 
sight-reading, mu- 
sicianship and mu- 
sical intelligence. 
Notes, rests, letter names, major and minor 
keys, symbols, and musical terms. 


PRICES 


For Teachers: Text, tests and grading 
keys, 75c 





Quantity Prices 


Text Tests 
lecopy ea. $ .50 10 of 1 test $ .20 
12 copies ea. 40 50 of 1 test 72 
100 copies ea. 36 100 of 1 test 1.20 





Symphonic Themes 


[it 






For For 
Chorus ee Instru- 
by weceer a eres ments 

Wayne a by 
Howarth Vincent 
Hiden 





(Sing or Play Separately or Together) 


Twelve famous symphony themes, original 
harmony, but easily handled; for grades or 
high school, choral and/or instrumental— 
ensembles or massed groups. Full or small 
band or orchestra. Play with records. State 
instrumentation. 


Price per book, 50c 





Order “Where Service is Best’’— 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


(Music of All Publishers) 
218 8S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Music on the Home Front 





Ts AWARDING of fifty-eight more dis- 
tinguished service citations to school 
music organizations by the Music War 
Council of America, since the publication 
of the September-October JoURNAL, 
brings to nearly 400 the number of 
schools that have been honored by this 
national body for their outstanding pa- 
triotic service to the country through 
inspiring wartime use of music. 

MWCA officers estimate that over 
30,000 school musicians have received in- 
dividual citation cards for their partici- 
pation in the home front activities of the 
bands, orchestras, and choral groups 
cited to date. 

Attention has also been directed to the 
fact that the announcement of the awards, 
the ceremonies attending their presenta- 
tion, and the publicity given to the pro- 
grams and activities of the cited organi- 
zations have resulted in many hundreds 
of local newspaper notices. While the 
obvious intent of the “Schools at War” 
program is to aid the national effort, 
with no thought of reward other than the 
satisfaction which comes from the knowl- 
edge of having participated in the 
achievement of our ultimate national vic- 
tory, school music is benefiting immeas- 
urably from the columns upon columns 
of publicity paying tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of its role in community war 
efforts throughout the country. 

Music educators who have not yet 
noted and taken advantage of the op- 
portunities being afforded them to utilize 
their school music organizations for pa- 
triotic service in these critical times are 
missing a great opportunity to strengthen 
the case for school music in their com- 
munities for all time. Those whose war- 
time programs have included perform- 
ances and activities designed to stimulate 
and inspire local war activities, including 
recruiting and induction ceremonies, war 
loan campaigns, war relief and salvage 
drives, entertainment for servicemen, Red 
Cross benefits, and honor roll dedica- 
tions, deserve the recognition and credit 
the Music War Council’s citation awards 
symbolize. 

The September-October JoURNAL an- 
nounced a new “Music in the Service of 
Schools at War” project approved by the 
United States Treasury Department. 
Literature has since been mailed to music 
educators from coast to coast suggesting 
a series of musical events designed to 
stimulate the sale of war bonds. A spe- 
cial MENC committee and the Educa- 
tion Section of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s War Finance Division collabo- 
rated on plans for the project, which 
provides for a special merit award for 
schools presenting one or more of the 
programs suggested between National 
Education Week in November and Na- 
tional Music Week next May. 

The Music War Council of America 
will award a special merit certificate to 
school music organizations submitting 
certified reports to the Music Educators 
National Conference showing participa- 
tion in the Treasury Department’s 
“Schools at War” program. Organiza- 
tions qualifying for this special certificate 
may also be eligible to receive the 
MWCA distinguished service citation if 
their activities include a diversified pro- 


gram of other special wartime activities 
such as has been carried out by the 400 
school music groups already cited by the 
Music War Council. 

JOURNAL readers who have not re- 
ceived the Treasury Department brochure, 
describing the broadened “Schools at 
War” program and how to report their 
activities in order to qualify for the 
Music War Council’s merit certificate, 
may obtain full information by writing 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. For information regarding MWCA 
citations for outstanding wartime service 
in support of the over-all national effort 
since January 1, 1942, write the Music 
War Council, 20 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, III. 

Following is a list of the school music 
organizations cited by the Council since 
the last edition of the JouRNAL.—H. c. F. 


CITATIONS SINCE LAST REPORT 


ALABAMA: Birmingham—Ensley High 
School Glee Clubs and Choir, C. Vernon 
Skoog, director. 


CALIFORNIA: Hollywood — Hollywood 
High School, John Okel, Edna Ames and 
Charles Jenner, music faculty. 

Long Beach—David Starr Jordan High 
School Band, Carl G. Lindgren, director 
and head of music department; Washing- 
ton High School Band and Drum & Bugie 
Corps, Gordon Dixon, director, and Edgar 
J. Hansen, head of music department; 
Woodrow Wilson High School Band and 
Orchestra, Nicholas P. Furjanick, director. 
(Mrs. Gertrude Fisher, music supervisor, 
Long Beach schools.) 

Los Angeles—Belmont High School Band, 
Glee Club and Choir, Mrs. Lillian Sargent. 
director; Louis Pasteur Junior High School 
Band, Mrs. Klein, director: Manual Arts 
High School Band and Glee Club, Mrs. 
Harriett Laidlaw, director, and the Junior 
Orchestra of the Elementary Schools of 
Los Angeles, Lorna Reavis, director. 


IOWA: New Hampton—New Hampton 
Public School Band, James L. Gordon, di- 
rector. 


KANSAS: Salina—Salina High School 
All-Girl Orchestra and Girls’ Double Sextet, 
Cc. F. Lebow, director. 


MICHIGAN: St. Joseph — St. Joseph 
High School Band, E. Rollin Silfies, direc- 
tor. 

NEBRASKA : Alliance—Alliance High 
School Band, F. Vallette Hill, director. 

Norfolk—Norfolk High School Band, 
Merton V. Welch, director. 

Stanton-——Stanton High School Band, 
John A, Abart, director. 

NEW YORK: Jamestown — Jamestown 
High School Band, Arthur R. Goranson, 


. director. 


OHIO: Cleveland—Central Senior High 
School Band, Howard J. Gould, director ; 
Collinwood Senior High School Band, 
Robert H. Rimer, director; East High 
School Band, D. Ernest Manring, director; 
East Technical High School Band, Willard 
Blum, director; Glenville High School 
Band, Ralph Katz, director; James Ford 
Rhodes High School Band, Raymond Ger- 
kowski, director; John Adams High School 
sand, Amos G. Wesler, director; John Hay 
High School Band, George Stone, director: 
John Marshall High School Band, Clyde H. 
Seidel, director ; Lincoln High School Band, 
Harry F. Clarke, director; South High 
School Band, Earl E. Beach, director; 
West High School Band, Stuart R. Switzer, 
director. and West Technical High School 
Band, Karl F. Smith, director. (Russell 
V. Morgan, divecting supervisor of music, 
and J. Leon Ruddick, instrumental super- 
visor, Cleveland Public Schools.) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE PIFTY*‘TWO 
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A patriotic operetta with a refreshing musical approach! 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, 





A Patriotic Operetta 


Book and lyrics by Mary Carolyn Davies and Don Wilson 
Music by Geoffrey O’Hara 


Beautifully depicted in song and drama are three 
great moments in the history of our country. The 
arrival of the Mayflower at Plymouth. The presen- 
tation of the flag by Betsy Ross to General George 
Washington. And the immortal address of 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 


The story is historically accurate. The operetta can 


be presented with or without scenery and cos- 


tumes. The music includes original and traditional songs. To date, no more inspiring and 


entertaining patriotic operetta has been written for young people. . . . . Price 75¢ 


799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19 








CLARINET SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 





pone for 


National School Contest —1945 


Fantaisie De Concert................ Avon $1.00 

PI. sitsininsnivnisininnpice Jeanjean 1.00 

Au Clair De La Lune.......... Jeanjean 2.00 
(With Symphonic Variations) 

















Fantaisie Italienne.................. Delmas 1.25 
Recorded by D. De Caprio 
(Gamble-Hinged) 

Piece Romantique.................+ Niverd 1.00 
ee Bach-Gateau 1.25 
Allegro De Concert................+. Sporck 2.00 
Etude De Concoul¥s..............:0000 Petit 1.00 
ID sis nisincianiesanienevinanbiniiel Delmas 79 
2nd Andantino...............::0+ Jeanjean 1.00 
18 Clarinet Studies.............. Jeanjean $2.00 





COMPLETE CONTEST CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST 


FREE: Thematic Catalog 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 


145 West 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. 








Composed by 
Major Meredith Willson 


Used as musical theme 
for his weekly “Mail Call” 
Program, broadcast for the 


A “#7 past three years to our 
Armed Forces overseas. 

Especially arranged for 

M A RC H School Bands — Price $1.00. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. 


6425 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, California 
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ALUMINUM 
RESONATORS 







In the New Ludwig & Ludwig 
3 and 4-OCTAVE MARIMBAS 


Still patriotic, with metal frame 
parts on war duty, these two famous Ludwig 
and Ludwig Marimbas now have Aluminum 
Resonators. Plastic tired wheels too (substituting rubber) are now available. 

Here’s a brief description: Three octaves F to F; folds as compactly, 


sets up as easily as a card table; strong, rigid, durable; Honduras 
Rosewood bars, chromatic stroboscope tuned, have amazing volume, 


1 Cc E tonal beauty. Light weight, beautifully finished. Four octaves C to C, 
P R same construction. But there’s more to tell about these two super 
Lt st Ludwig & Ludwig Marimbas. 


Will soon be on display at your local music store; 
or write direct for additional information. 

















4 Gy whee 
ov e + 
1101 Beardsley “Ave. Dept. 1118 Elkhart, Indiana 


Lorain—Lorain High School Band, Or- 
chestra, and String Ensemble, Ensign H. 
Brown, music supervisor; Dorothy Jones, 
acting supervisor; W. H. Tipton, acting in- 
strumental director. 


OKLAHOMA : Blackwell — Blackwell 
High School Band, Sydney David, director. 

Caddo—-Caddo High School Band and 
Glee Club, John J. Gecks, director. 


TEXAS: Beaumont — Beaumont City 
Schools Music Dept., Lena Milam, director 
of Musie Education. 

Sun Antonio-— Alamo Heights School 
sand, Earl O. Arsers, director. 

Waco—-Waco Senior High School Band, 
Lyle Skinner, director. 


UTAH: Lehi—Lehi High School Band, 
Frank Shaw, director. 

Salina—North Sevier High School Music 
Dept., Clayton W. Sorenson, head of music 
dept. 


WISCONSIN : Fox Lake—Fox Lake 
High School Band, H. F. Webb, bandmas 
ter. 

Hudson—Hudson High School Band, 
Edith Hanson, head of music department ; 
Ernest MeMillan, band director. 

Kenosha—Mary D. Bradford High School 
A Cappella Choir and Orchestra, Catherine 
V. Hargrave, director. 

La Crosse—Logan High School Senior 
Band, Orchestra, and Choir, H. C. Amund- 
son, music director. 

Lodi--Lodi High School Band, J. F. 
Chval, director. 

Menomonie — Stout Institute Symphonie 
Singers, Harold R. Cooke, director. 

Waupun—Waupun High School Band, 
Robert Johnson, director. 
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WM. S. HAYNES 
FLUTES! PICCOLOS! CLARINETS! 


Sterling Silver! 
Sterling Value! 
Sterling Craftsmanship! 
In a word: 
PERFECTION! 
Expert repairing all makes 
WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY, 108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 











The Chesley Mills Signature Chart 
for Use in Music Rooms of ALL SCHOOLS 


Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of students. Opening the 
— reveals the Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
shown. 

Order Direct. School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and catalogue of new teaching 
material sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. Due 
largely to the efforts of the school’s vocal 
department, the Ensley High School of 
Birmingham has led the state in nearly 
every drive that has been conducted to 
stimulate war bond sales and to collect 
papers, metals, and other war materials. 
The choir and glee clubs, under the di- 
rection of C. V. Skoog, have given two 
dozen programs of their own and have 
participated in as many community en- 
terprises. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
The Junior Orchestra of the elementary 
schools of Los Angeles, made up of 300 
pupils of the sixth grade and below, gave 
the proceeds of its annual spring concert 
last May to war relief and a fund to 
purchase musical instruments for vete- 
rans at the Birmingham Hospital at Van 
Nuys, following the precedent established 
in 1942 and 1943, when the Red Cross 
and the Navy base hospital at Corona 
were the beneficiaries. The Los Angeles 
Junior Orchestra is a permanent organi- 
zation drawing its members from the 
3,000 children whose first contact with 
music is in the city’s 225 elementary 
school orchestras. It is under the gen- 
eral supervision of Louis Woodson 
Curtis, supervisor of music in the Los 
Angeles schools, and its work is carried 
on under the leadership of Lorna Reavis, 
Grace Dering and Frances Foster. 


SALINA, KANSAS. At Camp Phil- 
lips and the Smoky Hill Army Air Field 
near Salina, the champion entertainers of 
all who have appeared there are the All- 
Girl Orchestra and Double Sextet from 
Salina High School. The girls have 
given over twenty programs in the camp 
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recreation halls and hospitals and have 
made a big hit with the boys each time. 
Their usual program consists of an hour 
revue, featuring both classical and popu- 
lar music, instrumental and vocal. C. F. 
Lebow, director of this unique school 
music organization, recalls that some of 
the girls gave up their own Christmas 
Eve at home in 1942 to lead the Camp 
Phillips enlisted men in a community 
sing and that the words of the major in 
charge that evening were more apprecia- 
tive than he has ever heard. 


LEHI, UTAH. Few music organiza- 
tions are busier than Frank W. Shaw’s 
Lehi High School Band. Not only does 
this school music group play at all of the 
athletic games and pep assemblies for its 
school, PTA and church functions, state 
fair concerts, local rodeos and summer 
concerts, but it finds time also for a com- 
olete schedule of “extra” wartime musi- 
cal activities, including war loan drives, 
honor roll and memorial dedications, 
draftee send-off concerts, patriotic pa- 
rades, and servicemen’s entertainments at 
Camp Williams, seven miles distant. The 
band has even played for out-of-town 
patriotic celebrations in nearby Pleasant 
Grove and Orem. It is small wonder 
that it has been accorded national cita- 


tion recognition by the Music War 
Council of America. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK. 


Thirty-five “send-off”? concerts for 
draftees entering the armed forces have 
been played by the Jamestown High 
School Band directed by Arthur R. 
Goranson, but that is only part of the 
war service record which won for this 
group of school musicians the distin- 
guished service award of the Music War 
Council of America and the plaudits of 
Jamestown citizens. Whenever music 
was needed in connection with any pa- 
triotic observance in the community, the 
band answered the call. Five times they 
played for Army-Navy E award cere- 
monies at local industrial plants engaged 
in war work, and on repeated occasions 
they participated in war bond rallies, 
Red Cross drives and similar projects. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. War bond 
and stamp sales totaling $33,038.50 have 
rewarded the efforts of Beaumont City 
Schools Music Department groups in the 
year since November, 1943. The total 
sale was compiled at eight victory con- 
certs and bond rallies. Not satisfied that 
they had done enough for the war effort, 
however, the Beaumont school musicians 
have performed for the entertainment of 
servicemen on many occasions, both at 
local hospitality centers and Camp Polk. 
The programs, all under the general di- 
rection of Mrs. Lena Milam, director of 
music in the Beaumont schools, have 
been diversified, including band, orches- 
tra, and choral concerts, ensemble pro- 
grams, and chapel services. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO _ high-school 
musicians were signally honored by the 
Music War Council of America, Tues- 
day, October 17, when Ray S. Erland- 
son, MWCA president, presented distin- 
guished service citations to the city’s 
thirteen high-school bands and two spe- 
cial occupational schools in recognition 
of their participation in over 400 war- 
time musical activities in support of the 
home front war effort. 

The presentation took place at a mass 
ceremony in the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation auditorium attended by the school 
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Medals and Other Awards 


FOR 1945 CONTESTS 


Materials and production must be devoted to the requirements of the 
war. Medals, pins and plaques are valuable symbols, but we can, 
if necessary, conduct festivals and contests without them—or use sub- 
stitute materials. 


Fortunately it is still possible to supply, from original stocks and 
salvage, several types of medals of prewar quality, as well as certain 
other awards. If you are looking for awards for 1945 events, perhaps 
we can supply just what you need — in any event, we probably can 
help you locate something suitable. As official medal makers and 
distributors for state and national school music competition-festivals it 
is our obligation to serve the schools and their district, state and 
national organizations. Write about your problem. 
Die es & Clust 17 JOHN STREET, 
g NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 








What you have long been waiting for! 


SONGS FOR BOYS 


(Junior High) 
By Robert W. Gibb 
UNISON SONGS Al! melodies in the book within range of about 


an octave, so may be sung in unison if desired. 


THREE-PART SONGS For two unchanged voices and Bass. 





Give them songs with texts they like and hear them sing! Twelve original 
songs about subjects of definite interest to boys. 


Price 50 Cents Net 
MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY ON APPROVAL ? 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen Street Boston 15, Mass. 











principals, band directors and student of- 
ficers of the bands. 

In presenting the awards, Mr. Erland- 
son praised the musicians for their pa- 
triotic spirit and paid personal tribute to 
Russell V. Morgan, directing supervisor 
of music, and J. Leon Ruddick, supervis- 
or of instrumental music, for giving every 
school band an equal opportunity to con- 
tribute to the success of Cleveland’s city- 
wide “Schools at War” program. 

Harry E. Ritchie, assistant superin- 
tendent, senior high schools, received the 
MWCA citation certificates from Mr. 
Erlandson and stated that the cited bands 
would receive their awards at special as- 
sembly programs at their respective 
schools. 


HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


———i SINCE 1906 - 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


RAYNER: 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the publication of a European 
Masterpiece in a new American 
edition with English text. 


‘Requiem 


Gabriel Faure 


With Latin and English text 
Faithfully edited by 
MACK EVANS 


(Umversity of Chicago) 








for 


Soprino and Baritone Soli 
horus and Orchestra 


ocal Score $1 25 


A signifi-ant and effective work 


for pre tation by the distin- 
guis! ral society, and yet 
witl che capabilities of the aver- 


age cl oir or high school chorus. 
A valuable contribution to the 
choral literature of d {merica. 
Send for a copy for examination 
(Recordings, Latin text, 
Victor DM844 & Columbia M354) 





H.T. FitzSimons Co. 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


} FRENCH 


IMPORTED CANE 


cee), 
aah 


EXPERTLY 
CUT 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 


For saxophone, clarinet, 
oboe and bassoon. Thor- 
oughly seasoned for easy 
response, full-bodied tone 
Expertiy cut, accurately 
finished. Furnished in 3 
popular strengths Also 
new plastic bassoon reed 


See your Conn dealer 


C.G.Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Music Education Activities 





Arizona School Music Educators As- 
sociation, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Bertha Autenreith, has completed 
plans for a meeting on December 7 at 
the Encanto Club in Phoenix. President 
George C. Wilson announces that MENC 
President John C. Kendel will be the 
principal speaker, and that short talks 
on Rhythm, Choral Problems, and Com- 
munity Music will be given by Hartley 
Snyder, Tucson; Eldon Ardrey, Flag- 
staff; and Milton Rasbury, Phoenix, re- 
spectively. 


California. The Northern District of 
the MENC California-Western Division 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: President—Leland Long, 
Sacramento; vice-president — Floy 
Young, Sacramento; directors—Margaret 
Heilbron, Sacramento: Conley Plummer, 
Sacramento; Marion Curry, Davis. 





California. The annual fall meeting 
of the Southern District of the MENC 
California-Western Division will be held 
on December 9 at the University of 
Southern California in Los Angeles. 
MENC President John C. Kendell will 
be the principal speaker. President 
Ralph M. Holmes expects a large at- 
tendance, and all districts of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Division will send rep- 
resentatives. 


Delaware Music Educators Associa- 
tion announces new officers elected at 
the October 19-20 meeting: President— 
Walter L. Mitchell, Wilmington High 
School, Wilmington; vice-president — 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bennett, Milford; sec- 
retary—Philip Moore, Alexis I. Du Pont 
School, Wilmington; treasurer—Harley 
S. Hastings, Wyoming. 


Idaho. A Band Clinic, sponsored by 
the University of Idaho, Moscow, was 
held on November 17-18. The final fea- 
ture was the clinic band concert, con- 
ducted by Edmund J. Marty, director of 
the University of Idaho concert bands. 
Other conductors and sectional direc- 
tors were chosen from the leading high 
school band directors attending the 
Clinic. Alvah A. Beecher, head of the 
Department of Music, University of 
Idaho, was program chairman. 


Indiana. On December 2 at Indian- 
apolis, in conjunction with the regular 
meeting of the In-and-About Indianapo- 
lis Music Educators Club, officers, state 
representatives and leaders of MENC 
North Central Division will meet to dis- 
cuss plans for the North Central in- 
stitute and conference to be held in 


Indianapolis April 13-16, 1945. Invita- 
tions have been extended to music edu- 
cators of the entire state, as well as to 
representatives in the other states of 
the North Central area. Sessions of the 
North Central planning meeting will be 
in charge of President Hazel B. Nohavec 
of the University of Minnesota. Ralph 
Wright, director of music in Indianapo- 
lis Public Schools, is in general charge 
of all local arrangements. The In-and- 
About luncheon and other sessions of 
the day, including the instrumental 
clinic scheduled for the forenoon or De- 
cember 2, will be held in Hotel Lincoln, 


Indiana. 250 Hoosier school teachers 
attended the In-and-About Indianapolis 
Music Educators Club opening luncheon 
on October 26. President Madge Cath- 
cart announced the committees ap- 
pointed for 1944-45 and introduced the 
other officers and board members: 
Newell Long, Indiana University, vice- 
president; Ben Graham, Richmond, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Ralph Wright, Indian- 
apolis; Paul Hamilton, Warren Central; 
Mabel Phillips, Terre Haute. Prof. I. O. 
Foster of Indiana University spoke on 
“School Music in the Postwar World,” 
and John White of Arsenal Technical 
High School directed the short singing 
session. Luncheon meetings of the Club 
have been planned for December 2, 1944, 
and for February 3 and April 14, 1945. 


Illinois. Unusual interest is mani- 
fested in the Clinic-Festival to be held 
December 9 at Evanston by the Illinois 
Music Educators Association, in coéper- 
ation with Northwestern University 
School of Music. Program was an- 
nounced in a previous issue of the Jour- 
nal by President J. Irving Tallmadge. 


Louisiana Music Education Associa- 
tion. One of the most successful an- 
nual conferences ever held by this 
organization convened at Baton Rouge, 
October 31-November 1. Speakers in- 
cluded John C. Kendel of Denver, Presi- 
dent of MENC; Alton O’Steen, Director 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; John E. Cox, State 
Superintendent of Education in Louisi- 
ana. An interesting feature was a brief 
discussion of the history of the Louisi- 
ana state unit of MENC by Harold H. 
tamsey, LMEA president. It is hoped 
that the story regarding the inception 
and growth of the No. 2 MENC state 
affiliate can be printed in a later issue 
of the Journal. The program included 
special features in several areas: Vo- 
eal, band, orchestra, piano, and theory, 








MENC SOUTHERN DIVISION PLANNING GROUP 


Officers of MENC Southern Division, state presidents, and delegates representing twelve states 
and twenty-six cities attended the planning meeting called by President Max Noah at Birmingham, 
Alabama, October 6-8. Nearly 150 members were present, including members of the music staff of 
the Birmingham schools and many members from the nearby area. In the picture, left to right, 


row one: Elizabeth Ozley, Reuben Martinson 


(host), Mildred Lewis, Max Noah, Anne Grace 


O’Callaghan, Luther A. Richman, Mrs. Reuben Martinson. Row two: Alberta Goff, C. W. Scudder, 
Katherine Anderson, Robert Gilmore, Cleva Carson, H. D. LeBaron, Veronica Davis Gove, W. T. 


Verran. Row three: M. E. Butterfield, Elise Lipscomb, E. H. F. 


Weis, Ruth Weegand, Harold 


Ramsey, Polly Gibbs, C. V. Buttelman, Edna B. Smith, J. Henry Francis. 
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John W. Beattie, Dean, The School of Music, Northwestern University 





Josephine Wolverton, Assistant Supervisor, Evanston Schools 
Assistant Professor, The School of Music, Northwestern University 


Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


Howard Hinga, Assistant Director of Music, Public Schools; Instructor 
of Public School Music, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York 


Features 


@ Complete Musicianship 


@ Modern Educational Philosophy 
@ Democratic Spirit through American Music 
@ Systematic and Carefully Correlated Teaching Plans 


American Book Company 


Kindergarten through Sixth Grade 


Other books in this series to be announced later 


This new music series is characterized by a natural 
approach to rhythmic interpretation through feeling 
and bodily movement rather than mathematical divi- 
sions. The ability to read music is built up early in the 
program through the use of rote-note songs in which 
the children, learning to recognize tonal patterns, 


combine them into independent reading of songs. 

















The 
Unashamed 
Accompanist 


by Gerald Moore 


Here is a delightful book 
which will make any ac- 
companist proud of his 
calling. What Mr. Moore 
says on this little-recog- 
nized art is naturally au- 
thoritative, for he is one 
of the greatest of all ac- 
companists. In revealing 
the means by which an 
accompanist may stand on 
his own feet as an artist, 
he at once renders a real 
service to the individual 
and makes a definite con- 
tribution to musical liter- 


ature. $1.50 
The Macmillan 
Company 


NEW YORK 1], N. Y. 


THE FOUNDATION TO SUCCESSFUL BANDS 
Variety. - Vitality. - Virtuosity 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble Band Method. Parts 75c. Cond. 1.00. 
The band ensemble method without a peer. Equally efficient for class or 
private instruction. 


Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble Band Technic. Parts 75c. Cond. 1.00. 
A fascinating new technical book in unison and harmony, for developing 
thorough musicianship through all the technical problems. 


First Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. Pa. Acc. 50c. Cond. Sc. 1.25. 
Buchtel’s ideal first program book which prepares for the technical prob- 
lems immediately following. 


Second Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. Pa. Cond. 75c. 
The second easy follow-up band program book. Splendid variety of full 
sounding program pieces. 


Third Semester Band Book. Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
Third book in Buchtel’s graded series, containing 21 thrilling program 
compositions for all occasions. 


35 Famous Chorales. Band and String Parts 35¢. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
A superb collection by Paul Yoder and James Gillette of outstanding 
chorales and songs for band and string orchestra. Chorus editions avail- 
able for 19 of the titles. 


No. 1 Band Shows. Parts 35c. Cond. Sc. 75c. 
Seven complete shows for indoors or outdoors with routines. Perfect for 
all occasions, written by Paul Yoder. 


No. 2 Band Shows. Band pts. 35c. Chorus Ed. 25c. Cond. 1.00. 
Six more shows for every holiday which make use of all school organi- 
zations. 32 mixed chorus arrangements may be used with the band. 


First Soloist Band Book. Band Pts. 35c. Pa. Acc.-Cond. 1.00. Solo Book 1.00. 
A unique book containing 18 solos and ensembles for every instrument in 
the band, with band accompaniment. 

Written by Forrest Buchtel. 


WRITE FOR SCORES ON APPROVAL 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., PUBLISHER 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


14 WEST LAKE STREET 
































Rubank 


PIANO 
PUBLICATIONS 


MODERN METHODS AND 
COLLECTIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL USE 


WAGNESS ADULT PIANO 
COURSE by Bernard Wagness. 
{ first instruction book for 
Adult, High School and College 
Students. Appeals to older be- 
ginners. Published in two _ vol- 
umes. Price $1.00 Each 


WAGNESS ONE FOUR FIVE 
PIANO BOOK—A practical ap- 
proach to harmony study for the 
advancing student. Price $.75 
I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE—A 
Patriotic Collection for All 
Americans, by Bernard Wagness. 
Price $.35 


CHOPIN FOR THE YOUNG by 
Leopold W. Kov enger. A very 
attractive collection of Chopin 
works fingered and phrased for 
young players. Price $.75 


CLASSICAL MINIATURES by 
Leopold W. Rovenger. Excel- 
lent easy grade arrangements of 
popular light classical favorites. 
Price $.50 


LITTLE CLASSICS by Leopold 
W. Rovenger. A splendid collec- 
tion of easy arrangements of 
famous classics. Price $.50 


4 MERRY CHRISTMAS in Song, 
Verse and Story. A_ beautiful 
collection of sixteen easy piano 
solo arrangements of Christmas 
Songs. Very Colorful. Biggest sell- 
ing Christmas Folio. Price $.50 


SACRED REFLECTIONS by Leo- 
pold W. Rovenger. A choice col- 
lection of forty-one of the world’s 
most beloved religieus selections. 


: oan 
Price 2.40 


RUBANK Methods and 


Piano Folios are distributed 
by all Music Dealers 


RUBANK, INC. 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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MENC SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION PLANNING GROUP 


Nearly every state and major city of the Southwestern Division area was represented at the 
planning session called by President Gratia Boyle at Dallas, October 14. The picture of the entire 


group of approximately 125 is shown on page 24. 


Here we see some of the Conference officers and 


local leaders of Dallas. Front row, left to right: Marion Flagg (hostess), Gratia Boyle, Mrs. 
Marguerite Hawkinson, Wilfred C. Bain, Alma Lunsford, Gillian Buchanan, Wyatt Freeman, Ruth 


Klepper Settle, Robbie L. Wade. Jack row, 


to right: John Rosenfield, William E. Jones, 


Ann Brittson, Paul van Katwijk, C. V. Buttelman, Clara Elledge, Bruce Dougherty, Nell Parmley, 
Archie Jones. 


with a special session devoted to the 
discussion of the specific problems con- 
fronting college music educators. Some 
two score members of the association 
contributed to the program. « In re- 
porting the meeting, the acting state 
supervisor of music, Robert C. Gilmore, 
gave the following summarizations of 
the over-all conclusions reached in this 
meeting: (1) A restatement of the 
conviction: Music for everybody in war 
or peace (2) Postwar expansion, again 
stressing the universality of music. (3) 
Play and Sing more, talk less. (4) 
Much to be proud of now, but much to 
be desired in postwar world. (5) 
Teacher-training program’ should. fit 
state needs 


Michigan School Vocal Association is 
off to a “banner year,” headed by the 
following officers: President — Bess 
Hyde, Port Huron; vice-president — 
Walter Bloch, Flint; secretary—Rose 
Marie Grentzer, Ann Arbor; treasurer— 
Viola Brody, Menroe. A new office— 
that of executive secretary—was cre- 
ated, to which Russell Switzer of Lans- 
ing was elected. District chairmen: 
Raymond Uhlinger, Iron Mountain; 
Howard Hansen, Traverse City; Leroy 
Daniels, Flint; Armin Zapf, Van Dyke; 
Mrs. Trena Hahn, Grand Rapids; Mar- 
vin Rice, Mason; Kenneth Jewell, De- 
troit: Phineas Wheat, Sturgis; Richard 
Frechette, Harrisville. Committee for 
selection of music for the annual all- 
state festival: Rose Marie Grentzer, 
chairman: Leroy Daniels, Flint; Reg- 
inald Eldred, Center Line; Harold 
Geerdes, Zeeland; Harding Van Duersen, 
Ann Arbor. The officers and board mem- 
bers have been active in planning what 
promises to be an outstanding program 
for the annual clinic to be held in Jan- 
uary, and for the spring festival. 


Michigan. In-and-About Washtenaw 
County Music Educators Club held its 
first meeting of the present school year 
on November 4 at Ann Arbor under the 
chairmanship of President Haydn Mor- 
gan. Marguerite V. Hood, a member of 
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the MENC Board of Directors, urged 
100 per cent MENC membership for the 
group. 


Michigan Sci:ool Band and Orchestra 
Association elected the following offi- 
cers for the current year: President— 
Kenneth L. Bovee, Oxford; vice-presi- 
dent — Everett D. Kisinger, Grand 
Haven; secretary —Charles M. Yates, 
Ann Arbor; treasurer—Arthur N. Moe, 
Pontiac. 


Missouri Music Educators Association 
holds its annual state clinic at Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, December 7, 8, and 
9, with Arthur Harrell as general chair- 
man. This is a change from the date 
announced in the First Fall Issue of the 
Journal. « The music section meeting 
of the annual State Teachers Associa- 
tion convention in Kansas City drew 
the largest attendance in the history of 
the organization—nearly 400 being pres- 
ent. « Information regarding the Jef- 
ferson City clinic may be secured by 
addressing President Norman H. Falk- 
enhainer, 7354 Chamberlain, University 
City, Mo. 


Montana. The MENC Northwest Di- 
vision Institute will be held in Mis- 
soula, Montana, on April 6-9, 1945. The 
original announcements stated that the 
Institute would be held in Seattle, but 
upon further consideration of all fac- 
tors involved it was deemed most ad- 
vantageous to accept the invitation ex- 
tended by Missoula. The spring Insti- 
tute will be given full coéperation by 
the Montana Music Educators Associa- 
tion, the University of Montana, the 
Missoula Board of Education, and the 
Missoula Chamber of Commerce, as well 
as numerous other groups. Stanley Teel, 
president of the MMEA, will be in 
charge of local arrangements, and the 
Florence Hotel will be the headquarters. 

A Northwest planning meeting was 
held Friday, November 25, at the Lewis 
and Clark High School in Spokane, 
Washington, to make plans for the 
spring Institute at Missoula. MENC 
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NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL MUSIC ASSOCIATION EXHIBITORS LUNCHEON 
An annual feature of NYSSMA annual conferences is the exhibitors luncheon. This year, since 
there was no fall conference scheduled, the luncheon was held at the summer clinic in Syracuse. 
The clinic was exceedingly successful. The music educators themselves formed the clinic groups, 
which included a band and orchestra of 75 each and a choral group. Much new music was read, 
and, judging by other pictures received, which unfortunately cannot be included in this issue of 
the Journal, a good and profitable time was had by all. 
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Hertz is asking all official delegates in 
the Northwest states to be on hand in 
Spokane to assist with the formulation 
of the Institute program. 


Northwest Division President Wayne etree Tinian 


We suggest your examination of these 
New Choruses 


Montana Music Educators Association 
held a successful meeting in Billings in 
conjunction with a meeting of the 
Eastern District of the Montana Edu- 
eation Association. Host was Charles 
R. Cutts, director of music in Billings. 
Directing chairman was Carl Carter, 
director of bands at Hardin. George 
V. Roy of Denver conducted the band 
clinic. Elementary, junior, and senior 
high school vocal demonstrations were 
provided. Officers were re-elected as 
follows: President — Stanley M. Teel, 
Missoula: vice-president — Edmund P. 
Sedivy, Great Falls; secretary—Stephen 
L. Niblack, Helena; treasurer — Evelyn 
Russell, Glendive. The Association 
is making extensive plans to participate 
in the MENC Northwest Division meet- 
ing in Missoula, April 6-9, 1945. 


for S.S.A. 
Here Comes the Band oom Oscar Straus-Lefebvre 
A Song for Peace tu.kktatherine K, Davis 
Smuggler’s Song tieetl Marshall Kernochan 
Witch- Panis csaetiesieieics abana Seth Bingham 
A Farmer’s Son So Swe et... = arr. Gwynn S. Bement 
Eventide... ae Genevieve Davis 
I Love You Yet........... arr. Laurence Powell 


for T.T.B.B. 


You Are the Land I Love. Hugo Wolf-Mead 
Old Neighbors Johansen-Bartholomew 


Nebraska. The Eighth State Music 
Clinic, sponsored by the Nebraska Mu- 
sic Educators Association, will be held 
in North Platte on December 7-9. The 
resumption of this annual clinic pro- 
gram, which was temporarily discon- 
tinued, is in accord with the expres- 
sions of music educators and codédperat- 
ing administrators of the state in a 
recent poll conducted by NMEA. The 
instrumental and vocal clinic groups 
will be organized on a basis compatible 


with current transportation and hous- | —and may we remind you of these Program 


for S.A.T.B. 


Newfoundland Song of the Sea... rr. Harvey Gaul 
Dormi, Dormi, Bel Bambin...... arr. Margrethe Hokanson 


ing conditions, but laboratory facilities 
Choruses of Established Success 


will be adequate in every respect and a 
large attendance of music educators is 
anticipated. Recently, NMEA voted to 

Onward, Ye Peoples!.......... ene e. 1eeT _...gean Sibelius 
(S.A.T.B.-S.S.A.-S.A.-T.T.B.B. ) 
Thanks Be to Thee... wits ocnsesrnimannennreeee tandel-Lefebvre 


change the annual dues from $6 to $4, 
which covers full active membership in 
(S.A.T.B.-S.A.B.-S.S.A.-S.A.-T.T.B.B. ) 


MENC and includes subscription to the 
Music Educators Journal. Registration 
fee for the clinic will be $2. All ar- 
rangements for the North Platte ses- 
sions are in charge of President M. H. 
Shoemaker (Hastings), and Secretary- 
Treasurer S. Kenneth Lotspeich (Kear- 
ney). 


’ , Charles Wakefield Cadman 
(S.A.T.B.-S.S.A.A. -T.T.B.B.) 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home.........arr. George Mead 
(S.A.B.-S.S.A.-T.B.B. ) 
Sheep May Safely Graze... id Bach 
(S.A.T.B.-S.S.A.-S.A.) arr. Katherine K. Davis 
(v.7.B.B.) arr. Channing Lefebvre 
Think On Me........................ Alicia Ann Scott 
(S.A.T.B.-S.S.A.A.-T.T.B.B. ) arr. Marshall Bartholomew 
(s.s.a.) arr. Carol Longone 
Forever Free om arr. Channing Lefebvre 
(S.A.T.B.-S.S.A.-T.T.B.B. ) 


New Jersey. The Official Bulletin of 
the Department of Music of the New 
Jersey Education Association announces 
the election of a new president—Mrs. 
Frances B. Allan-Allen, Bernardsville. 
Officers re-elected: first vice-president— 
Warren F. Malpas, Linden; second vice- 
president—Doris E. Mooney, Montclair; 
recording secretary Laura Gaskill, 
Montville; corresponding secretary — 
Beulah S. Arnold, Glen Ridge; treasurer 

-Mrs. Marie S. Pomeroy, Toms River. 
Past president—John T. Nicholson, 
Union. 


) 


New York State School Music Associ- Copies, for inspection, are obtainable on request 
ation, following its program inaugur- 
ated last year, sponsored nine sectional 
all-state conferences including band, 
orchestra, and choir units in each. In 
all cases a one-day rehearsal preceded 
the concert presentation. <A _ total of 
more than 1,500 outstanding music stu- 
dents participated, and the plan was in 
conformity with the regulations of the - — gies 2 si 
ODT. The schedule of places, dates, When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 
and chairmen follows: ' ———_____—— — - 
E ast Greenbush.... Oct. 26-27 F. Arden Burt 
27-28 Frederic Fay Swiilt 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
SS SS SaaLS SS — 


ee ees ee ee 





2 


: Nov. 3-4 Stanley P. Trusselle 
Hz b Reese Nov. 3- W. Ho i: rd Va lerhoef 
Pouxhkeepie.... Nov. 17-18 Lather “Hawkins IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 
*é NOV. /-te lario e operts 
Tan, ae ees Gee IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ” 
un on WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 
New Mexico Music Educators Asso- Band and Orchestra Teachers 


ciation was organized at the meeting of 


= Music Section of the New Mexico Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
“ducatio Associatio held i Albu- — . 
a aaa i cae eae Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


querque, October Zt. new Con- 
Stitution was adopted, officers were 7 

elected, members were enrolled, and MEN or WOMEN 
application for affiliation with MIENC 
Was voted unanimously. The officers of i 

Ser dae ees GE amano aie ae C. E. LUTTON, Mor. 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
President — Rollie V. Heltman, Belen: Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 

Vice - president (vocal) — Virginia Me- 
Manas, Albuquerque; vice-president (or- 
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mas school programs. 





The well-known song 


Gesu Bambino 
by Pietro A. Yon 


is now available in arrangements for Band and 
Orchestra and is recommended for all Christ- 


For Orchestra — Arranged by Maurice Baron 
Symphonic Orchestra 
SE I ices tsi ache ncaiatnccnatetihitiebnanie 2.90 
For Band — Arranged by Eric Leidzen 
Symphonic Band ....... 
Standard Band ........... 


J. FISCHER & BRO. ~- 119 W. 40th St, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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ENJOYABLE 
BAND MUSIC... 


Include these fine, outstanding 
arrangements in your Library... 


Toe each (Full Band) Piano Solo 35¢ 


TO THE COLORS (Marching Song) 
by Thomas and McNeil 


EMBLEM OF HONOR MARCH 
by Harold A. Hummer 


THE BLOCKBUSTER MARCH 
by Mark & Frank Wentz 


ARNOLD’S AIRMEN MARCH 
by Mark & Frank Wentz 


VETERANS ON PARADE MARCH 
by Neale Wrightman 


CORN PICKERS SWING (Novelty) 
by Neale Wrightman 
e 
THE WEEPING WILLOW WALTZ 
by Neale Wrightman 
Full Band 1.00 Piano Solo 40c 


NEALE WRIGHTMAN 
PUBLISHERS 


30 W. Washington, Chicago 2 











A “'must’’ March 
For Your Band 


“YANKS 
AROUND THE WORLD” 


Military March 
by Harry Lifson 


THIS DYNAMIC “AMERI- 
CAN” COMPOSITION has 
been chosen by the British 
to be played by the Royal 
Artillery Band Woolwich in 
London. WHY? Because 
IT’S TOPS. It will be TOPS 
with you too. Order this 
March RIGHT NOW and 
PREPARE to play for VIC- 
TORY DAY. IT’S A”MUST.” 


Full Band (38 parts) .75c 


Symbolic Music Publishing 
Company 
240 East 175th Street 
New York 57, N. Y. 





Descriptive circular of Lifson’s out- 
standing Marches will be sent on 
request. 
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chestra) Gillian Buchanan, Portales: 
vice-president (band)—Wesley Carkhoff, 
Clovis; vice-president (school music)— 
Josephine Williams, Albuquerque; sec- 


retary-treasurer—Betty Dennis, Clovis. 
«+ Codéperating with the officers of 
NMMEA Music Section in the organi- 
zation development was Carl Jacobs of 
State College, N. M., who for a number 
of years has served as New Mexico’s 
MENC state representative. 


Qhio. In-and-About Cleveland Music 
Educators Club held its first meeting 
of the year on October 27 and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President— 
Robert H. Rimer, Cleveland; first vice- 
president — Gertrude A. DeBats, Bed- 
ford; second vice-president—Genevieve 
Rystrom, Painesville; secretary-treas- 
urer (re-elected)—Emily Lawrey, Cleve- 
land. Members of the executive com- 
mittee include: Mrs. Jean Campbell 
Clark, Cleveland; Esther M. Keller, 
Cleveland; Hayden L. Mathews, Cleve- 
land; Cecil Munk, Berea; Earl E. Smith, 
Cleveland; Zara O. Sumner, Lakewood. 








Ohio. In-and-About Dayton Music 
Educators Club and the Dayton Princi- 
pals’ Association sponsored a joint meet- 
ing on October 2, at which Karl W. 
Gehrkens, professor emeritus of Oberlin 
College, gave an address on “Objectives 
in Music Education.” About 150 music 
teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents were in attendance, including dele- 
gations from Springfield, Oxford, and 
Richmond, Indiana. The In-and-About 
Club elected the following officers for 
the coming year: President—S. Norman 
Park, Dayton; vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman—Marcella Disbro, Day- 
ton; secretary-treasurer— Viola Benz, 
Dayton. 

The next meeting will be held on 
January 18, 1945, with Elizabeth Law- 
rence of Miami University as the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


Oklahoma. In-and-About Tulsa School 
Music Educators Club has elected the 
following slate of officers for the coming 
year: President—Clarence F. Lawless, 
Sand Springs; first vice-president — 
Charles J. Costello, Tulsa; second vice- 
president—James L. Waller, Tulsa; re- 
cording secretary—Dorothy Futor; cor- 
responding secretary—Mrs. Emily Mc- 
Knight, Hominy: song leader—George 
Oscar Bowen, Tulsa; accompanist—Beu- 
lah McConnell. General program com- 
mittee: Charles Costello, chairman; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith, Tulsa; Adrienne 
J. White, Tulsa; Stewart Lamb, Sapul- 
pa. The publicity committee is headed 
by James L. Waller with the following 
members: Edna M. Smith, Mary Nich- 
ols, Florence Schiek, Clarence B. Baker, 
and Ruth Blaylock, all of Tulsa. 


Pennsylvania. The 1944-45 schedule 
of the In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Club calls for meetings Oc- 
tober 14, December 9, January 13, March 
1, April 21, and June 9. Among the 
speakers named are James L. Mursell, 
Leonard Bernstein, Hugh C. Ross, M. 
Claude Rosenberry. At the first fall 
meeting a chorus of 1,000 voices sang a 
program under the direction of Robert 
Shaw. For copy of the program folder 
giving full information regarding re- 
maining meetings of the season, ad- 
dress Anna lL. Perlow, second vice- 
president, 919 Highview Street, Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. 


Tennessee. The Middle Tennessee 
School Vocal Association was estab- 
lished at a meeting of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Educators Association on Octo- 
ber 20. Viola Boekelheide was elected 
president. 


Wisconsin. At the annual meeting of 
the Music Section of the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association, held at Milwaukee, 
November 2-3, major steps were taken 
leading to the completion of the or- 
ganization and MENC affiliation of the 
Wisconsin Music Educators Association. 
Officers of the temporary organization: 
H. W. Arentsen, president; Harold 
Youngberg, vice-president; Dorothy G. 
Kelley, sec’y-treasurer; Maurice Carr, 
chairman, constitution committee. 
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Utah. Lorin F. Wheelwright, MENC 
state representative, reports that a mu- 
sic educators luncheon was a feature of 
the Utah Education Association meeting 
in Salt Lake City on November 3. Plans 
to invite the MENC California-Western 
Division to meet in Salt Lake City on 
the occasion of its centennial celebra- 
tion in 1947 are being formulated. 


Washington. See the Montana an- 
nouncement regarding the MENC North- 
west Division planning meeting to be 
held in Spokane at the Lewis and Clark 
High School on November 25. 


Wyoming Music Educators Associa- 
tion announces the following officers for 
the coming year: President (re-elected) 
—A. O. Wheeler, Laramie; instrumental 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
(re-elected)—Merle G. Prugh, Casper; 
vocal vice-president — Jessie Mae Ag- 
new, Casper. Board of directors: Fred 
R. Bond, Gillette; Ralph Ericksen, Lov- 
ell; Robert Barnes, Wheatland; Robert 
Vagner, Laramie. Re-elected: Jessie E. 
Leffel, Cheyenne, Clyde J. Belsly, Raw- 
lins. A. O. Wheeler will continue as 
the Wyoming representative to _ the 
MENC Northwest Division executive 
board. 





Butletin Board 
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Songs for War Bond Rallies. This 
leaflet contains twenty-three parodies 
and original verses set to well-known 
tunes (words only). Many of the songs, 
fifteen to be exact, represent contribu- 
tions of pupils in connection with the 
Song Writing Project in which MENC 
participated with the Treasury Depart- 
ment last year. Copies are available; 
for information address Education Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, U. 5S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards. Two 
awards of $400 each are to be made on 
or before August 15, 1945, for signifi- 
cant studies in education. The assigned 
subject is any aspect of the profes- 
sional problems of women. Studies may 
be submitted by any individual whether 
or not at present engaged in educational 
work, or by any chapter or group of the 
Pi Lambda Theta. For further infor- 
mation, address May V. Seagoe, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California. 


United Nations Education Kit. Avail- 
able to schools, according to an an- 
nouncement released by Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker of the United 
States Office of Education, is a kit 
which includes material for study or- 
ganized under five headings: Who Are 
the United Nations, Forerunners of the 
United Nations, How the United Nations 
Came into Being, How the United Na- 
tions Coéperate in War, and How the 
United Nations Coéperate in Peace. It 
is estimated that each kit includes suf- 
ficient material for approximately thirty 
students. The kits may be purchased 
for $3.50:each from the United Nations 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


The Music Educator and Modern 
American Music is the title of an at- 
tractively printed and profusely illus- 
trated brochure issued by Robbins Mu- 
sic Corporafion. The purpose of the 
brochure is to center attention upon the 
contributions to American culture made 
by certain composers, among them 
Ferde Grofé, Peter De Rose, Domenico 
Savino, Louis Alter and Rube Bloom, 
whose music “comes out of the soil of 
America.” A copy of the brochure may 
be obtained by writing to the Robbins 
Music Corporation, 799 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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“The Uew 
A -Americau (Cautata 


“FREE MEN FOREVER” 


An American Rhapsody by Louis A. Ruben 
For Baritone Solo and Mixed Voices 

An Impressive patriotic cantata that captures the 

spirit of every loyal American. Based upon the timely 

theme of the ‘will to be free”, it rises to thrilling 

heights with the development of each emotional 

passage. Orchestration available, if desired. 


Vocal Score — 50¢ 
Small Orch. $4.00; Full Orch $5.00 


DEPENDABLE CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


FOX COLLECTION OF FOX LIBRARY COLLECTION 
TREASURE SONGS WOMEN’S THREE-PART VOICES 
S.A. or $.S.A Vols. 1 and 2 
er scene Collections of $.S.A. songs filled with good pro- 


Familiar melodies of the classics and novelties gram material for use throughout the year. 
orranged for treble voices—S.A, and $.S.A. Price, 75¢. 


Each book, 75¢. POX COLLECTION OF 


FOX SCHOOL COLLECTION OF HUMOROUS GLEES, MADRIGALS 
TWO-PART SONGS and PART-SONGS 


Choral gems by famous writers of the sixteenth 
; hapa bs ond 3 through nineteenth centuries. Colorful and at- 
Two vo of songs that oppeol tractive material. Price, 75¢. 


to boys ond girls alike. Eoch book, 75¢. 
FOX FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES 
FOX SCHOOL COLLECTION OF Vols. 1, 2 and 3 
Ideal volumes of choral classics for mixed 
$.A.B. SONGS voices, edited and arranged by Peter W. 
Mixed choruses for Soprano, Alto and Baritone, Dykema and Bruno Reibold. 
orranged specially for boys’ changed voices. Book 1, 60¢; Book 2, 65¢; Book 3, 75¢ 
Price, 75¢ Also published for orchestra. 








A PATRIOTIC FANTASIA 


A stirring work composed of patriotic airs that were inspired by significant historical 
events. A glorious musical tapestry that may be performed by combined chorus and 
orchestra, or separately. 
Mixed Voices, 40¢ 
Small Orch. $3.00; Full Orch. $4.50; Sym. Orch $7.50 





Catalogs and ‘‘On Approval"’ Selections Sent on Request 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Bldg. — Radio City — New York 20, N. Y. 





Used and Approved by 


Prominent Instructors 

@ Interesting material . . . melod- 
ic — . + appealing to 
the ginner. 

@ Systematic . . . follows logical 

paren principles. 

lear, simple fingering chart. 

Special stress is placed on the 

development of tone, breath, 

control, phrasing, rhythm and 
articulation. 

@ Clearly explains instrument, 
proper position, tone production, 
care of instrument. 

@ Suitable for either individual in- 
struction or classes of like instru- 
ments. : 

® Fifty-two pages of progressive 

—- material . . . melodies, scales, 





¢ Clarinet * Cornet and Trumpet * Violin technical studies. 

¢ Saxophone ¢* Trombone and _ Baritone @ All books economically priced at 
¢ Drums, Traps, Bell Lyra © French Horn and 75¢ each. 

Mellophone ¢ Flute and Piccolo ¢ Viola ASK FOR THEM AT YOUR 
¢ Cello * Tuba and Bass Horn, LOCAL MUSIC STORE! 





> 






UNIVERSAL MUSIC PUBLISHERS 50 EAST 8th ST. © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TIMES CHANGE 
AND 


S50 DO METHODS 





BELWIN 
ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTORS 

$1.00 each 


Are the result of a seldom 
achieved spirit of complete co- 
operation between the TEACH- 
ER, the ARTIST and the PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPECIALIST on 
the Instrument. 


SUPPLIED ON APPROVAL 


ECK METHOD for Flute—Book I. 
GEKELER METHOD for Oboe—Book I. 


HENDRICKSON METHOD for Clarinet— 
Book I. 


LENTZ METHOD for Bassoon—Book I. 


CAILLIET METHOD for Alto and Tenor 
Saxophone—Book I. 


EDWARDS-HOVEY METHOD for Cornet 
Book I. 


POTTAG-HOVEY METHOD for French 
Horn—Book I. 


CIMERA-HOVEY METHOD for Trom- 
bone and Baritone—Book I. 


KUHN-CIMERA METHOD for Tuba — 
Only Book I). 


BUGGERT METHOD for Drum—Book I. 


BUGGERT METHOD for Xylophone and 
Marimba—(Only Book I). 


THERE IS ALSO 
A 
BOOK TWO 
(Intermediate and Advanced) 


FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT 
MENTIONED ON THIS PAGE 





BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23RD ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














DQOUARTERS 

or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 

Vestments - Hangings * Stoles 


Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


SUPPLY CO 



















GOWN CO 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 









PLAY BY SIGHT 5 


Pianists - Sight reading made 

easy. Improve your playing by Lessons 
searing ay T OF SI e 
READING” and really a Complete 
music. Satsfaction guarant ‘ 


DANFORD HALL $9 


1358-BC GREENLEAF CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
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Do You Hae the Ansners ? 





FoR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers and 


those who can supply the requested aids. 


This department in the Journal serves as 


an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the questions printed here illus- 


trate the varied types of inquiries received. 


All have been answered by mail with 


the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 
lished in the Journal. Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish 
routine questions, but rather queries touching on subjects concerning which data, 


suggestions, or opinions from readers may serve to augm 


ent the information files, 


and enhance the service rendered through the Conference to the original inquirers 


and other interested persons. 


Marching Bands. I am trying to lo- 
eate an article concerning marching 
bands which was printed in one of three 
school music magazines some time ago. 
The article told of a method of lining 
up and spacing the players in a small 
band to make it appear like a larger 
group. Can you tell me where this ar- 
ticle may be found?—Y.F.R. 


Music Curricula. Please send me any 
bulletins you have with reference to 
college curricula in music education, in- 
cluding graduate work.—O.A. 


Music Appreciation. In the majority 
of high schools is music appreciation 
set up as a two-day, a three-day, or a 
five-day-a-week course? Do most high 
schools offer it? Are there any music 
appreciation textbooks written for the 
high-school level? In my endeavor to 
get this information I have written the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
have received the reply, “We have no 
one working in the _ special field of 
music,” and he went on to say that no 
funds were allocated for such work. I 
don't need positive statistics, but I’d 
appreciate an opinion as to the general 
practice followed in most high schools. 

S.1I.D. 


Movable Do, Fixed Do, Syllables, No 
Syllables. In attempting to come to 
some conclusion on the very debatable 
question on the use of the movable do 
system of teaching sight singing, I am 
writing to find out if the MENC has 
made any definite commitments. In your 
Yearbooks I find various articles both 
pro and con the syllables. If the 
MENC has definitely “come out” in 
favor of one or the other I should like 
to know about it. This information 
will help me in designing a course of 
study best suited to public’ school 
music majors.—R.O. 


Music Budget. IT am interested in 
learning if there have been any studies 
made relative to what might be con- 
sidered an adequate budget for provid- 
ing music for high-school vocal and in- 
strumental groups. I am making this 
request as a superintendent of schools 
who is attempting to purchase the op- 
timum amount of music for four high- 
school music teachers. We have a 
rather extensive program and it is our 
desire to provide our teachers and stu- 
dents with the necessary music and 
instruments. We would like to know if 
there is any criterion which we may use 
as a means of determining whether or 
not what we are purchasing is nearly 
right.—W.W.R. 


Music Supervisors. Our Board of 
Education wants to print a book which 
will state the policies, the philosophy 
and evaulation of supervisors’ duties, 
etc., in our school system. I am espe- 
cially interested in the music side of 
the question. I understand some school 
systems have such a book, although I 
do not know who they are. As I do 
want to be concise and logical in my 
statements, I shall appreciate any ma- 
terials or information which you can 
supply.—W.D.G. 


V-Day Programs. Have you sugges- 
tions for programs to be presented in 
the schools, both elementary and high 
school, in observance of V-Day? I am 
eager to plan ahead with my principals 
to have material ready for that much 
desired day. I will be most grateful to 
receive from your office copies of sug- 
gested programs or materials, or sug- 
gestions of other sources from which to 
solicit aid in planning V-Day programs. 
—S.M. 


Re-education Program. [0 you have 
any printed material explaining the use 
of music in the re-education program of 
the returned, disabled soldiers? If you 
do not have this material in your office 
I should appreciate your telling me 
where I might procure this informa- 
tion.—H.K. 


Band Awards. Kindly let us have 
your best reference for setting goals 
for a high-school band wishing to earn 
lyres (or awards) for meritorious work 
and achievements. Has a chart been 
made as a standard or does each band 
decide on its own points to earn?—M.S. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


Correlation of Music and Religion. 
(Answer to R.D.T.) Your recent in- 
quiry regarding the correlation § of 
music and religion makes reference to 
one or two of the publications of our 
Committee, which you say you had at 
one time but have lost. We believe you 
have in mind our pamphlet, “Music in 
Worship,” a famous sermon by Henry 
Ward Beecher, which is being widely 
quoted by ministers and organists in 
connection with Music Week observance 
and on other occasions. We are en- 
closing a copy and are also sending you 
our “1944 Letter’ of suggestions. At 
the back you will find one or two other 
titles in the field of your inquiry.—G. 
Borchard, assistant secretary, National 
and Inter-American Music Week Com- 
mittee. 


Music Budget. (Answer to W.W.R.) 
As Chairman of the Music Education 
Research Council, I regret to inform 
you that there is no definite information 
on this topic although at the present 
time a subcommittee of our Council, 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Peter W. Dykema, is working on this 
question. 

In my own city of Cleveland, we have 
tentatively set as our supply budget for 
music (not including textbooks) phono- 
graph records and miscellaneous ma- 
terial such as forms, orchestra and 
band folders, etc., $400 a year for senior 
high schools and $300 a year for junior 
high schools. Another division of the 
budget classified under the heading of 
Supplementary Textbooks provides for 
the purchase of chorus books, band and 
orchestra bound volumes, and books on 
theory, music history, and apprecia- 
tion. No specified amount is set up 
under this heading for music. It re- 
mains one of many subjects which are 
supplied from this fcneral budget de- 
pending on need as determined by 
principals and faculties. 
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A third budget division for equip- 
ment covers the purchase of such things 
as pianos, phonographs, radios, and 
band and orchestra instruments. Here 
again a general budget is set up, and 
the amount available for these various 
proportions varies from year to year. 
The only point I can add on band and 
orchestra instruments is that we con- 
sider the normal life of such instru- 
ments to be twelve years, although we 
realize that there is a large variation in 
that period of useful life. On that 
basis, we determine the total amount of 
money needed to properly equip a 
building and then set up a purchasing 
program of one-twelfth of that amount 
for each year, the thought back of that 
being that by the end of twelve years 
we have completed equipment of the 
system and that each succeeding year 
will merely provide an equal amount of 
money for replacement of obsolete in- 
struments. As a matter of fact, that 
program, which was under way many 
years ago, had to be seriously curtailed 
during the depression; and while we 
have come back partly in this matter, 
we have never reached our previous 
annual budget allotment which for band 
and orchestra instruments was $12,000 
a year. Because of pretty general 
equipment in the matter of pianos, no 
specified budget is set up in the year, 
but when a piano need arises, it is 
purchased as money is available in the 
general equipment budget. 

I wish I could send you information 
that was ‘more representative of the 
country as a whole, but it just isn’t 
available yet.—Russell V. Morgan, di- 
recting supervisor of music, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Publie Schools. 


Music Budget. (Answer to W.W.R.) 
From the head of our budget depart- 
ment I find that approximately 25 per 
cent of all funds allocated to the vari- 
ous departments is earmarked for 
music. By various departments I mean 
material for the Art Department, Indus- 
trial Arts, etc. This allotment does not 
include textbooks in music, such as 
books used in required classes in junior 
high schools. It refers only to octavo 
music for choruses and music for 
bands and orchestras. John C. Kendel, 
director of public school music, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Movable Do, Fixed Do, Syllables, No 
Syllables. (Answer to R.O.) The fol- 
lowing statements are by way of per- 
sonal opinion and have no authority of 
the MENC. There is no specific answer 
to your question, nor no commitment by 
the MENC which would cover. 


The great majority of the _ school 


music teachers in the elementary 
schools continue to use the movable do 
system. It is the simplest way of de- 
veloping tone relationships within the 
key. Some teachers of more than ordi- 
nary musicianship have used _ other 
systems successfully, however. Some 


use the number names for tones which, 
of course, is identical with the movable 
do, and others use the letter names 
which is identical with the fixed do 
system. Others try to operate from a 
still more musical angle, but one quite 
difficult for most teachers—the absolute 
visional command of the staff, using a 
knowledge of intervals as a basis for 
their reading. I know this is not a set 
answer, but I think it is a true picture 
of the country in general. Probably 90 
per cent use the movable do system as 
it is the simplest scheme for develop- 
ing tone relationships within the major 
and minor modes. 

Where this movable do system falls 
down is when the study of music enters 
chromaticism, frequent modulation, 
atonality, etc. In such a situation, the 
movable do system is perfectly useless, 
but you realize that this is for the ad- 
vanced student anyway and in advanced 
stages very few music people would 
think of using the movable do system. 
It is only in the introductory stages 
that it would be necessary.—Russell V. 
Morgan, directing supervisor of music, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools. 
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For Flute Solo 


For Viola Solo 


For Viola and Piano 


For Cello and Piano 


For String Orchestra 


For Band 


1716 Sansom Street 





NEW INSTRUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 
Virgil Thomson—Sonata for Flute Alone... oo. eee $1.00 


O. Sevcik—Opus 1—Part 1--Exercises in the First Position— 
Transcribed for Viola by Max Aronoff...222......0000000000..-20000--- 1.50 


Haydn-Piatigorsky-Elkan—-Divertimento _....0000.0.00.220.22oee een 1.25 
Mozart-Piatigorsky-Elkan—Sonatina in C Major........................ 1.50 


Cl. Debussy—Intermezzo (edited by Piatigorsky)...................... 1.25 
Haydn-Piatigorsky—Divertimento 
Mozart-Piatigorsky—Sonatina in C Major..........2202.222----22.--2-0--+- 1.50 


Gerald Keenan—Rozmarinje (Folk Song) 


Russell Harvey-—Summer Is A-Coming In (Old English) 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 


Score .75 
Strings, each .15 


Full Band 2.50 
Symphonic Band 4.00 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











acter. 


complete set of miniatures. 
Look them over. You'll want 
some of them for your next 
program. 


If you have not been getting 






H. & M. Choral Octavo 
Miniatures, send for them. 
They're FREE. 


7 


If you have other choral mater- 
ial problems, write giving us full 
particulars. We'll try to help 


solve them. 
_ 


HALL & McCREARY 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 





CHICAGO §, ILL. 





432 S. WABASH AVE. 





Modern Concert Arrangements of 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


HORAL concerts, school programs and some of the better 
choral broadcasts are featuring these arrangements. They 
have modern effects and style without sacrificing folk char- 
For quick inspection and to save you the trouble of 
sending for them on approval, we mailed to you recently a 




























Wo. 1001 The Four Winds 


HALL & MS CREARY 


_HORAL OCTAVOS 


MIXED VOICES 
Secular 


‘Tue Pous Wore (SATB A Cop) 
‘Tne Loow (SATB wah Viele ov Phe Obb 
Accomp / 





George F Melay 5. 


Ine Lo Strom ” 
Arr by Willinm Lemer . 42 


Tue Varsce Beuis (SATB Accomp) 
AT B Accom Cote e 


Comemira 
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Cup 
yore Ye Crumram (SATS 
} 
mar riaw * Ley Us Aus Rayos 

A Cap) Dew Lundqum . a 

Baws (SSAT BB Ope A Cap.) Noble Com bod 

Samcra Pasens (SAT BBA Cap) Arthur C Becker 
190? Bermenee (SAT A , 






1913 Tue Kowracion (SAT TBS wah Sop Sele 
A Coe) 


A Meeury Poorer @ Ove Gee ° 
(SSAATT BS A Cop) Letter Onde 4 
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WE WISH YOU 
HAPPINESS 


In this historic Christmas season, the 
makers of Armstrong Flutes and 
Targ & Dinner, Inc., join in extending 
to you and yours their sincere wishes 
for a happy Christmas and a New Year 
marked by the restoration of peace, 
the return of our boys and the resump- 
tion of normal business activities. 


—W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
Elkhart, Indiana 


—TARG & DINNER, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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BAND MUSIC by SCHMITT * 











—Paul A, Schmitt Music 0s 


LANDSIGHTING 


Grieg-Henning 


At last this stirring number by Grieg has been tran- 
scribed from orchestra to band by Oren A. Henning. 
It features every section and is cross cued so 
smaller bands may give effective renditions. A 
great concert or festival number. The mixed or male 
vocal arrangements may be used with band for a 
grand festival climax. 


STANDARD BAND ...............+00: $3.00 
DUPE RSeN TNE occ ccccccccccccess 4.50 
Write for free booklet showing complete 


conductor's scores in miniature of Schmitt's 
newest band music. 








88 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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A Lunch-Hour 
Music Project 





ee that the lunch-hour period 
offers opportunities for learning ex- 
periences for children, the staff of Maury 
School, Richmond, Virginia, is continu- 
ously planning and working to make the 
total experience as valuable as possible. 
The children share in making the cafe- 
teria attractive by helping to keep fresh 
flowers on the tables at all times. Large 
pictures are painted by the children to 
make the walls more colorful. Emphasis 
is placed upon orderliness and good 
housekeeping. 

Community health is one of the school’s 
major concerns. Lunch is planned to pro- 
vide an adequate diet and to develop 
good eating habits. The lunch hour has 
the careful supervision of two mothers 
and two teachers who are there to make 
it a pleasant time for the children. 

To this setting music makes a contri- 
bution. A 

The Record Committee, which meets 
during school time once a week, is made 
up of pupil-representatives from each 
room (except those of junior primary 
level, who are dismissed at lunch time) 
and is headed by a junior primary 
teacher and the visiting music teacher. 
Sometimes the children bring classmates 
as guests. 

The children listen to various record- 
ings and discuss each one. Is the record- 
ing suitable for cafeteria use or is it too 
stimulating? Is there a clearly defined 
melody line that will be heard easily in 
the large room? Is the composition one 
that will be understood by younger chil- 
dren as well as older? What is the 
significance of the title? What is inter- 
esting about the composer? What is the 
performance medium and, if a solo, who 
is playing? (The children consider the 
school is not yet ready to hear records 
of adult singing.) 

© 


Children volunteer to print cards giv- 
ing the name and composer of the music 
for each day. The name is also listed on 
the menu card in the hall. One day 
George asked if he might draw a picture 
of Kreisler playing his violin to illustrate 
Caprice Viennois, which was to be 
played.. Since then each day’s music has 
been illustrated by a picture drawn by 
some child who volunteered because he 
had some especial feeling about that cer- 
tain composition. The picture for the 
day is placed in a frame above the vic- 
trola. 

Discussion of this sort, carried on by 
children and teachers, brings correlation 
with many subjects. The beautiful Blue 
Danube inspired talk about the one-time 
gay capital of Europe. Juliet’s Slumber 
evoked discussion of Shakespeare’s 
classic. Narcissus meant the telling of 
the classic myth while selections from the 
opera Hansel and Gretel resulted in a 
study of Humperdinck’s work by the 
whole school. One of the boys brought 
in a recent issue of Life Magazine con- 
taining photographs of contemporary 
performing musicians. 

After the meetings, each committee 
member tells his own room about the 
music to be played. We feel that besides 
making a definite and valuable contribu- 


Music Educators Journal 




















tion to the lunch-hour experiences of all 
the pupils who pass through the daily 
cafeteria lines, this project is a very im- 
portant factor in our music appreciation 
program. —JANE B. WILLARD 





Musi 


in American Cities 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 





middle, and modern periods. Such cities 
as Williamsburg and Charleston were in- 
cluded because of their importance in our 
early musical life. Rochester was in- 
cluded because of the Festivals of Amer- 
ican Music, and the broadcast, originat- 
ing from Rochester,. will coincide with 
the festival to be held there in April un- 
der the direction of Howard Hanson. 
Most of the programs will originate from 
the NBC studios in New York, but cer- 
tain exceptions will be made. Two Cana- 
dian programs, for example, dealing with 
musical life in Montreal and Toronto, 
will be broadcast from those cities by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. We 
fully realize that there are many Ameri- 
can cities not included in this series 
which today have a flourishing musical 
life. But, to repeat, our basic purpose 
has been to survey the historical back- 
grounds which have paved the way for 
this marvellous development of musical 
life throughout the American continent. 

As a listener’s aid to this broadcast 
series we have issued another volume of 
the Music of the New World handbook 
containing thirty-eight chapters of back- 
ground material on “Music in American 
Cities,” with bibliographies and record 
lists. This handbook is published for the 
National Broadcasting Company by the 
Southern Music Publishing Company and 
is distributed at a nominal charge. “Mu- 
sic in American Cities” is broadcast by 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
many of its affiliated stations on Thurs- 
day nights at 11:30 p.m., E.w.t. The 
complete schedule of broadcasts is printed 
below : 


Mexico City—before the 20th century...Oct. 12 


WENN, cin-binbsskexaeccecenensanaaeea Oct. 19 
EE. dine ceaduieeinceencanauseccudeicmennd Oct. 26 
DEN. cccaunundcbadeddicenideteeninseumel Nov. 2 
POOR —-ORNY POURS. cceiscceccscscccssscen Nov. 9 
RNG W. Macsniccasdaacsescawanetons Nov. 16 
PE enicaddguatseiatehebasatanewsannes Nov. 23 
New York—early years.......,s.cecees Nov. 30 
ORE sceaecdsutasnchonedsannanmmonnioced Dec. 7 
Rio de Janeiro—colony and empire..... Dec. 14 
Philadelphia—early years .............0- Dec. 21 
GE Gis c cacnsccsacsesqescsesa Jan. 4 
SNE iS.ccnccnscesestacbeneruaceseuses Jan. 11 
CG. CI Gi cscs cccveccancsandéeceene Jan. 18 
EE 2 anudusnusuncesauboonseaieal Jan. 25 
Ce, GN i ddcdccicusscccnssescunst Feb. 1 
New York—the middle period............ Feb. 8 
BNET: (6xccinud ceemeneen Widen inesane wee Feb. 15 
 DUIOOD os cssvaccevecscavececiesess Feb. 22 
ON CE dtoictinnccenstendaendanen ine Mar. 1 
REE «a cccnekerstancenqsnnenecinsaceseeee a 
Provincial Capitals of Mexico........ ,-Mar. 15 
Boston—the middle period.............. Mar. 22 
Cities of Central America...............Mar. 29 
TK, EEE sasccdcdencensesucteenecdouneseoul Apr. 5 
Bahia and Sao Paullo......cccccesccccseed Apr. 12 
NE nec ioesceneusapiadandiapeselekexen Apr. 19 
Philadelphia—the modern period........4 Apr. 26 
BED cigcenncestccescestssqnnseneesnee 
ME. danacesddedazndasneenneiedceseeens May 10 
I genic ddusnenskuneenewudeesgnns May 17 
EA: SE warrvcconendvusdcesedsesecbes May 24 
a Bt eT rer TTT 
Mexico City—the 20th century........... June 7 
TORE, TR Civcincnusstecdensacane June 14 
Rio de Janeiro—capital of the republic.June 21 
Boston—the modern period.............. June 28 
New York—the modern metropolis....... July 5 
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“WORLD'S FINE 
INSTRUMENTS 


T 
SINCE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 


DRUMMERS’ 
1895” 


HELPS 





© LONG ROLL AND FLAM Instruc- 
tion Sheets. The most complete and 
comprehensive explanation of these basic 
rudiments ever published. 


© LEEDY “ROLL-OFF” No. 5. Packed 
with pictures and information for drum 
corps and marching bands. Instrumentation, 
drum rudiments, tenor drumming, Scotch 
bass drumming, bugles, military terms, etc. 


© ABouT CHIME TONES. Authorita- 
tive folder of information every band and 
orchestra director should have about chimes. 


© ABOUT DRUM HEADS. How to tuck 
drum and tympani heads...Hints and sug- 
gestions on their care. 


5) ABOUT DRUM SIZES FOR BAND. 
Proper sizes and care of drums. Invaluable 
folder of information for every bandmaster. 

Get any or all of the above material 
FREE and without obligation. a if 
more than one copy of each are needed. 
Mail the coupon, today. 


LEEDY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1223. ELKHART, IND. 


p 
Please send FREE HELPS checked below: 
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;—0) —@) —@) —@ —) | 
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" Name 
Address. 
City. 


A. es ee ee om ee es ee ee es ee ee 





State. 








| NEED 
MUSIC 
TEACHERS 


C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Music Dept. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 

















BUY WAR BONDS 











SAXOPHONES WANTED 


Altos and Tenors. New or used. 
State make, finish and condition 
as well as your price. 

The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 
60 Broadway Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





Cornotists 
Tnomboniats 4 


CONTEST ALBUM 


for Cornet or Trombone (B. C.) with Piano 


Modern Solos on the Na- 
List Selected by the 


Eleven 
tional Contest 


Brass Committee of the National 
School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion. 

Contest Piece, Op. 57...... G. Alary 


Fantasie Heroique, Op. 25 

rer eT Tere eT eee H. Gottwald 
Liebeslied, Op. 22, No. 2..0. Bohme 
Grand Concerto........... F. Grafe 
Romanza Appassionata 

Cee weber Reehe Cc. M. Von Weber 


Concert Fantasie.......... G. Cords 
mereeens,. GA. Fico ce ccoes O. Bohme 
Variations in D flat, Op. 55 

(keen Whee etaennee ee ees H. Busser 
Legende Heroique, Op. 27 

TTT TTT Te TTT J. Mouquet 
pT ee eee G. Cords 
Cantabile et Scherzetto..P. Gaubert 


Complete for Sole and Piano—$3.00 


Write for complete catalog 
of Brass Instrument Music 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., INC. 


Hyde Park BOSTON, MASS. 
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